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RESIDENT Hoover called together in 
P'vveshington on January 5 and 6 of this 
year some seventy citizens to consider the 
crisis in American education. The conference 
included representatives of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the National Grange, and the 
American Council on Education. It included, 
also, a number of representative citizens not 
attached to the organizations named. The 
crisis in American education, which the con- 
ference was convened to consider, can be 
described by calling attention to the fact that 
in many communities in the United States, 
schools are now closed because of lack of 
funds. In practically all communities, the 
revenues available for the conduct of schools 
have been drastically reduced. Institutions 
of higher education are, without exception, 
crippled because of depleted financial re- 
sources and are unable to carry on their usual 
programs of instruction and research. Re- 
search, on which the world depends for 
the new knowledge essential to advances in 
civilization and industry, is so nearly at a 
standstill that the outlook for intellectual 
progress in the next few years is by no means 
encouraging. 
In opening the conference on the crisis in 
education, President Hoover said in part: 


Our nation faces the acute responsibility of pro- 
viding a right of way for the American child. In 
spite of our economic, social and governmental 
difficulties, our future citizens must be built up 
now. We may delay other problems but we 
cannot delay the day-to-day care and instruction 
of our children. 

This conference is unusual, in that it invites the 
cooperation of men of widely different points of 
view in the consideration of our school and tax 
system from the standpoint of maintaining the 
welfare of the children of today. 


_An address broadcast over Station KYW and pub- 
lished by permission of the author, Dr. Charles H. Judd, 

ta 23, Dean of The School of Education, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


Priority of Education Over 
Other Governmental Services 
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H, Judd 


Our governmental forces have grown unevenly 
and along with our astounding national develop- 
ment. We are now forced to make decisions on 
the merits of the various expenditures. But in 
the rigid governmental economies that are requi- 
site everywhere we must not encroach upon the 
schools or reduce the opportunity of the child 
through the school to develop adequate citizen- 
ship. There is no safety for our republic without 
the education of our youth. That is the first 
charge upon all citizens and local governments. 


The President’s words make the issue 
which is before the country perfectly clear. 
Every day, children are growing up. Their 
attitudes are being formed for better or for 
worse. If the conditions which surround chil- 
dren’s lives are adverse for a single day, these 
lives will be permanently affected by this fact. 
If adverse conditions or neglect continue over 
long periods of time, the damage which is 
done to national life will be beyond repair. 

There are some people who have lost sight 
in these strenuous times of the rights of 
children and of the obligations of society to 
children. The desperate efforts to save the 
commercial and industrial institutions of the 
country have led some people to put economic 
demands ahead of every other consideration. 

There can be no doubt that the utmost ef- 
fort should be made to prevent failure to meet 
private and public debts. There is grave 
danger, however, that injustices will result 
from unwise and over-zealous insistence on 
priority of debt services. The extent to which 
some of the leaders in American finance will 
go is illustrated by the following facts. At 
the beginning of this year, the City of Chicago 
had to refund bonds aggregating in par value 
$15,000,000. The interest rate on the original 
bonds was 4 per cent. The banks demanded 
and received for the refunding bonds 6 per 
cent, thus entailing an increase in the annual 
debt service payable by the city of $300,000. 
This so-called preservation of the city’s credit 
by increasing the interest which it must pay 
occurred at the same time that everything 
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else in the world was being reduced in cost. 
Commodity prices are falling—and have been 
falling for months, wages are being reduced, 
and private debts are being liquidated on 
every hand. The city is not meeting its obli- 
gations to its servants. Specifically, the city 
owes its teachers more than $20,000,000. In 
the face of all these facts, bonds were re- 
funded without reduction of the par value and 
at a higher rate than before. 

The present financial struggle makes it dif- 
ficult to secure for institutions like the schools 
which are carrying on a long-term program of 
service for the community a fair hearing. For 
a sober and deliberate judgment regarding 
schools and their place in our national econ- 
omy, one must go to the considered pro- 
nouncements of the courts. Judges have 
always been recognized as disinterested rep- 
resentatives of society, stating in their de- 
cisions the wisest and safest views with regard 
to public policy. Let us turn to some of the 
significant pronouncements of the courts. 

The Supreme Court of Kentucky made the 
following statement: 


The place assigned to it (public education) in 
the deliberate judgment of the American people 
is scarcely second to any. If it is essentially a 
prerogative of sovereignty to raise troops in time 
of war, it is equally so to prepare each generation 
of youth to discharge the duties of citizenship in 
time of peace and war. 


Again the same court said: 


Power to levy taxes is an essential attribute of 
sovereignty. That is so because the necessity of 
conducting government requires that money be 
raised for the purpose by some sort of taxation. 
So is the power to educate the youth of the state, 
to fit them so that the state may prosper; else the 
taxes raised could scarcely meet demands made 
upon a government in these times. 


When a supreme court puts education on 
the same footing as the preparation for war 
and the levying of taxes, it is difficult to accept 
the attitude which is now being taken by 
hard-pressed citizens who are willing to give 
priority, at the expense of public education, to 
lesser functions of government and to debt 
services which involve the city in excessive 
payments of interest charges. 

The Supreme Court of Tennessee made the 
following pronouncement: 

We are of the opinion that the legislature, under 


the constitutional provision, may as well establish 
a uniform system of schools and a uniform ad- 
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ministration of them, as it may establish a ypj. 
form system of criminal laws and of courts { 
execute them. The object of the criminal Jay 
is, by punishment, to deter others from the com. 
mission of crimes, and thus preserve the peace, 
morals, good order, and well-being of society: 
and the object of the public-school system ig to 
prevent crime by educating the people, and thus, 
by providing and securing a higher state of jp. 
telligence and morals, conserve the peace, good 
order, and well-being of society. The prevention 
of crime, and preservation of good order and 
peace, is the highest exercise of the police power 
of the state, whether done by punishing offenders 
or educating the children. 


This perfectly definite assignment of equal 
rank to public education and policing is a 
complete refutation of the hasty and jl. 
judged statements which are being made 
these days by leaders in social and political 
life who are putting control through self- 
constituted committees, which are interested 
primarily in finance, in the place of legally 
constituted representative government. 

The present desperate efforts to restore 
some kind of equilibrium in our national life 
is due to a fact which has been clearly set 
forth by a prominent citizen who discussed 
the financial situation of Chicago in an article 
published in a recent issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post. Mr. Fred W. Sargent, chair- 
man of the so-called “Citizens’ Committee,” 
in this article, said: 


Banks, insurance companies, the railroads, the 
great retail stores, mail-order houses, hotels, steel 
companies and other manufacturing establish- 
ments have a stake in Chicago, and yet, curiously 
enough, they are now, for the first time in years, 
expressing a lively interest in the problems of 
municipal affairs. 


Every citizen of this municipality can af- 
ford to go through a very considerable period 
of financial deprivation if at the end of the 
period the city can emerge with a social order 
in which the industrial and commercial lead- 
ers of the city will be wholeheartedly devoted 
to the establishment of good government. 
Good government can result only when large 
industrial and commercial concerns sincerely 
strive to act in such a way as to promote the 
adoption in practice of those principles re 
garding the comparative importance of edu- 
cation and taxation and policing which the 
courts have described so clearly. War and 
policing and taxation will command no pri- 
ority over education and orderly development 
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of life if intelligence with reference to so- 
ciety’s real needs replaces the self-centered 
and unthinking competitions of the past. 

Especially is it essential to the proper main- 
tenance of a well-organized society that the 
system of taxation be reorganized. It is well 
known to every inhabitant of the state of 
Illinois that the taxing system under which 
support is supposed to be supplied for the 
public institutions of this state is antequated 
and inadequate. It is known, for example, 
that while the present drive for personal- 
property taxes has enormously increased the 
number of persons who will have to con- 
tribute, the upper brackets of assessments 
have been so far reduced that they are not 
carrying a fair share of the burden. It is 
known that real property, especially the farm 
lands, of Illinois cannot carry the taxing 
burden which an outworn system of taxation 
imposes. 

Surely it is high time that the representa- 
tives of the banks, insurance companies and 
other great interests turn aside for a time 
from their strictly individual and competi- 
tive interests and put an end to the effort to 
conduct this city and this state on the impos- 
sible taxing system which has long been al- 
lowed to go unrevised. The danger is that in 
the sheer panic of present-day financial dis- 
tress, purely temporary measures will be 
substituted for sound and deliberately con- 
sidered policies. The danger is that economy 
will degenerate into the starvation of institu- 
tions which are working for results which 
will ripen for better or for worse fifteen years 
from now rather than tomorrow. 

How urgent it is that the schools of this city 
be considered a prime interest of the people 
can perhaps be made clear by a single fact. 
Since 1925, the population of the high schools 
of Chicago has doubled. This means that the 
high schools of this city are taking care of 
60,000 more pupils in 1933 than they were 
just eight years ago. The high schools are so 
overcrowded that it is not possible for them 
to give places to numerous graduates who 
have applied for a continuation of their 
schooling in this period when high school 
graduates cannot find any opportunities to 
enter industry. 

After all, the people of Chicago have a re- 
sponsibility for the care of their children. 
The city owes bonds; our citizens owe mort- 
gages; our municipality is in debt to those 
who have served it faithfully, but every 
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time a child comes into a Chicago family there 
is created an obligation which is infinitely 
more sacred than public bonds or private 
debts. The city and the nation are bonded to 
the young people. If the obligation of proper 
nurture in hygienic and wholesome environ- 
ments is not met today without evasion, there 
will be an interest charge against inadequacy 
in the form of future inefficiency and de- 
linquency far more costly than any charge 
which at the moment threatens the commerce 
and industry of this city and of this nation. 





Financial Fascism in Control 
Charles B. Stillman 


HE most important developments in the 

control of the people over their govern- 
mental agencies often come quietly and in- 
sidiously. This is particularly true during a 
period of depression when citizens are neces- 
sarily engrossed in their own acute private 
troubles. There recently appeared in a prom- 
inent periodical a significant article under the 
title, “The Taxpayer Takes Charge,” by Mr. 
Fred W. Sargent, President of the Chicago 
and Northwestern Railroad, and Chairman of 
the Citizens’ Committee on Public Expendi- 
tures. This able article demands careful 
analysis from the standpoint of the theory and 
practice of popular government, and of the 
actual effects of the Committee’s activities 
upon the people and children of Chicago. 

No one questions that Mr. Sargent’s Com- 
mittee has taken charge and is in charge. But 
in the interest of accuracy he should have 
made his title read, “The Big Taxpayer Takes 
Charge.” When an admittedly self-appointed, 
extra-legal group “takes charge,” the mem- 
bership of that group becomes a matter of 
legitimate public interest. The only names 
vouchsafed the public are the twenty-nine 
members of the executive committee. With- 
out exception they are representatives of 
what is known as “big business.” There is not 
a small home owner or citizen-in-ordinary 
among them. Since they have concentrated 
a considerable part of their attack on the pub- 
lic schools, it is a pertinent fact that there is 
scarcely a patron of the public schools among 
them. 

Such facts merely furnish personal back- 
ground, and alone do not constitute an in- 
dictment. Emergencies call for emergency 
measures. Chicago is in the direst emer- 
gency, only partly caused, but greatly intensi- 
fied by private and public extravagance, 
waste and graft. Big business and politics 
have both been guilty on all three counts. 
This voluntary committee, although not a 
cross-section of Chicago’s citizenship, but ex- 
clusively representative of great aggregates 

An address broadcast over Station KYW and pub- 
lished with the generous permission of its author, 


Charles B. Stillman, President of the Joint Conference 
of Teachers and Principals, Chicago. 
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of private wealth, had an opportunity to show 
that in a great civic emergency they could rise 
above their narrow, selfish individual and 
group interests, could rise above the short- 
sighted blundering which has characterized so 
much of private business management, and 
give to the city intelligent, devoted service, 
And they likewise could seize the opportunity 
under cover of the depression to establish a 
fascist dictatorship, determined not only and 
perhaps not chiefly, to eliminate waste and ex- 
travagance, but ruthlessly and undiscriminat- 
ingly to slash selected public services in the 
interest of big taxpayers, with little regard for 
the needs of the masses of the people and their 
children. 

How has the committee risen to their op- 
portunity? Should it be necessary to go be- 
hind the obvious fact that the committee 
through its dictation of tax-levy limits to the 
various governmental bodies has drastically 
reduced the tax bills? Many citizens are so 
grateful for tax reduction that they do not 
question the price paid for it, or whether the 
same relief could have been secured with less 
injustice and to greater social advantage. But 
surely even these grateful taxpayers will ad- 
mit that both the methods and objectives of 
any extra-legal group usurping the lawful 
functions of duly elected and appointed of- 
ficials should be carefully scrutinized. 

What has been the outstanding method 
used by the Citizens’ Committee? The dicta- 
tion of a rigorous limitation of the total tax 
levies of each of the governmental bodies, 
except for bonds and interest on bonds, which 
are excluded from the limitations. The Com- 
mittee does not focus its attention or the 
public attention on the detection and elimina- 
tion of waste, but on the undiscriminating 
blanket reduction of tax bills. 

With what weapon do they enforce their 
dictation of these tax limitations? The only 
weapon openly avowed is phrased very 
mildly in Mr. Sargent’s article: “Our com- 
mittee found its power in the genuine eager 
ness of most of the Jfficials to cooperate, plus 
the fact that the banks had decided that our 
committee’s judgment could be trusted. ..- 
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They (the banks) have shown that they pos- 
tively will not lend money for any municipal 
junction which does not have our active sup- 
port.” In that quotation, the phrase, “genuine 
agerness” invites one to linger, but the crux 
ofthe matter lies in Mr. Sargent’s frank claim 
that his committee exercises a veto power 
wer the financing of public functions by the 
ianks. This claim, though privately denied 
by some bankers, seems verified by the record 
ofthe past year, as well as by the number of 
tank directors on the committee. And since 
the American people have permitted private 
banks to become practically the sole custo- 
dians of credit for public as well as for private 
purposes, veto power over the extension of 
that credit becomes as effective a weapon of 
dictatorship as would the control of any mili- 
tary force. And note that it is only the nega- 
tive veto power they exercise. The Commit- 
tee has not, and does not assure extension of 
credit to finance reduced public service even 
when all their demands are met. The bargain 
runs all one way. 

The effectiveness of the weapon of the veto 
power over financial assistance from the 
banks has been testified by statements of 
public officials who have said in effect, “we 
are sitting here with a gun at our heads.” It 
was frankly and dramatically illustrated at 
the public budget hearing of the Board of 
Education, when a member of the Board said 
to several hundred representatives of or- 
ganized parents who were protesting against 
further school slashes, “You are in the wrong 
frum. We are the Board of Education, but 
the Citizens’ Committee is determining the 
extent of our expenditures, and you should be 
presenting your arguments to them.” 

Surely power of this arbitrary and absolute 
character must carry with it commensurate 
responsibility. But does it? Legally this 
Citizens’ Committee is completely irrespon- 
sible. The responsibility for the results of its 
acts falls solely upon the legally constituted 
public bodies who do its bidding, though they 
may be acting under duress. But if legally 
irresponsible, then certainly the load of 
moral responsibility must be all the heavier. 
How have they faced that moral and civic 
responsibility ? 

The first test, even more than the degree of 
total tax slash demanded, would be the al- 
location to the various public services of such 
lax revenues as they permitted to be levied. 
That allocation of public revenues is one of 
‘ 
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the powers which the American people have 
guarded most jealously. Such measures must 
originate in the legislative branch closest to 
the people. Did the Citizens’ Committee base 
its allocations on the comparative importance 
of the various public services as shown by the 
tax rates authorized by the state legislature, 
elected by the people? No, even though those 
rates had been established by the legislature 
in 1930 on the recommendation of another 
Citizens’ Committee under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Silas Strawn, Mr. Sargent’s committee 
demanded that the Board of Education’s le- 
gally authorized levy be slashed 33 per cent in 
contrast to 11 per cent for the city. In addi- 
tion, while granting the city $1,600,000 for 
pension purposes, above its $50,000,000 limi- 
tation, it has so far refused to permit the 
Board of Education to remove $1,300,000 for 
pension purposes from its limitation of 
$48,000,000. We are not contending that the 
city is receiving too much, but why this per- 
sistent and cumulative discrimination against 
the schools? 

An obvious reason is that the education of 
a half million children is inevitably among 
the most expensive of public services. A pos- 
sible reason is that they consider the schools 
more helpless and safer to attack. But a 
powerful reason is indicated in Mr. Sargent’s 
own words, “first on the list of essentials 
comes police, fire, and health protection in the 
order named.” And there is nothing follow- 
ing in his article to indicate whether he con- 
siders public education a bad fourth or 
fourteenth. This is in vivid contrast to Gov- 
ernor Horner’s statement in his inaugural 
message that “the first claim upon the funds 
and concern of the state should be for wel- 
fare work and education.” The President of 
the United States just recently included in 
an address the statement that “in the rigid 
governmental economies that are requisite 
everywhere let us not encroach upon the 
schools or reduce the opportunity of the child 
through the school to develop adequate citi- 
zenship.” And also “the proper care and 
training of our children is more important 
than any other process that is carried on by 
our government.” I am giving these quota- 
tions not because the teachers desire to claim 
favored treatment for the schools above all 
other public service, but they do submit that 
the schools should be considered among the 
most essential of such services, and should not 
be victimized by discrimination. 
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Mr. Sargent later, in the same article, 
stresses the pay roll of the schools of one 
million dollars a week during the school year 
He fails to mention that the one million dol- 
lars a week provides educational opportu- 
nities for over a half million children, or $2.00 
per week per pupil. He also does not men- 
tion that Chicago ranks nineteenth among the 
large cities of the country in per capita costs 
of its schools, and that it ranks first in the 
excessive pupil load imposed upon its teach- 
ers. It might be pertinent to ask whether any- 
one secures in either public or private ex- 
penditures more genuine value in return than 
the community receives for that $2.00 per 
week per pupil during the school year. That 
expenditure is based on a teacher’s salary 
schedule of 1922 which was not increased dur- 
ing the boom period, which has already been 
slashed during the past year from 10 to 30 per 
cent, and which, according to all reports, is 
about to receive an additional slash of from 
5 to 20 per cent. That additional slash is to be 
the teacher’s reward for keeping the schools 
open without payment since the middle of 
last May at the’cost of the loss of thousands of 
their homes and insurance policies, and of 
interest charges ranging up to 40 per cent. 
This additional reduction in salary will be im- 
posed without any payment on long over-due 
back salaries, and the reduced salary will 
have to be paid very largely in tax anticipa- 
tion warrants whose discount would alone 
constitute a disastrous salary slash. It is made 
necessary only by the insistence of the repre- 
sentatives of the Citizens’ Committee that the 
loss and cost of collections of taxes for the 
years 1928 to 1932 shall be estimated at 11 per 
cent instead of 10 per cent. This is in no way 
involved in the pledge of the Board of Educa- 
tion to accept the Citizens’ Committee’s limi- 
tation of the tax levy of 1933 to $48,000,000, 
but is an additional demand made after the 
granting of their original request, apparently 
after it was found that their original request 
might not necessitate an additional salary cut. 
The Federal Commissioner of Education re- 
ports that the average cut in teachers’ salaries 
for the country as a whole during the de- 
pression has been 5 per cent. 

The director of the Citizens’ Committee re- 
cently made a public admission that the al- 
location of public funds to the various public 
functions had not been based on a careful 
survey of the comparative needs of the va- 
rious public services. Such a survey would 


inevitably reveal the tremendously increasej 
load placed upon the schools by the depres. 
sion as well as the increased importance of the 
contribution of the schools to social stability 
and good citizenship during these abnormal] 
times of stress. 

No, the crucial test of scientific, disinter- 
ested public spirit has not been met in the 
dictated distribution of revenues. It has 
been demonstrated again that the power to 
determine the allocation of tax revenue to the 
various public services is a power the people 
cannot afford to surrender. They certainly 
cannot contemplate surrendering the contro] 
of the amount of school revenue to organized 
large taxpayers who are not dependent upon 
the public schools for the education of their 
children, as the mass of the people are, and 
who are subjected to the constant pull of their 
narrow special interests in the matter—inter- 
ests which lie in a reduction of tax bills for 
themselves and their corporations. 

In view of the record, there are highly sig- 
nificant implications in one of Mr. Sargent’s 
concluding sentences, “since we (the Citizens’ 
Committee) are keeping our minds strictly on 
the matter of immediate reductions in ex- 
penditures we have not yet decided how we 
shall work out the matter of future control.” 
Future controlfs financial fascism to be 
permanently in the saddle? How are we 
teachers to teach civics under present circum- 
stances? Are we to admit that popular gov- 
ernment has collapsed, as well as private in- 
dustry? We are given to understand as 
teachers that we are to be further offered up 
as a sacrifi¢e to the financial powers. The 
schools are easy to attack, though we have 
found it desperately hard to keep them open 
through eight long payless months. Do the 
people, the common people, really want their 
schools? If they do, they must find a way, and 
quickly, to let city and school officials and 
Citizens’ Committee know their decision in no 
uncertain terms. 





“It was beginning to be clear that if volun- 
tary associations were to be permitted to sub- 
stitute their will for the authority of public 
officials the end of our government was at 
hand. The issue was nothing less than 
whether the law which the people had made 
through their duly authorized agencies 
should be supreme.” Autobiography of Cal- 
vin Coolidge. 
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Religious Instruction at Michigan 
Alexander G. Ruthven 


FAMILIAR criticism of the large modern 
A university is that it is too large and as a 
consequence gives too little attention to the 
individual student. A little thought reveals 
the fallacy in the conclusion. An organiza- 
tion, like an organism, may be large without 
being ungainly and inefficient. 

While it may thus properly be insisted that 
bigness in an institution is not necessarily ac- 
companied by neglect of the individual, it 
should also be appreciated that with institu- 
tions, as with individuals, the activities and 
growth must be balanced and coordinated if 
overgrowth and retarded development of 
parts, and in general a disproportioned, loose- 
jointed product are to be avoided. Further- 
more, the unbiased educator should be the 
first to admit that our teachers and adminis- 
trators have not, in recent years, devoted 
enough attention to the humanizing of our in- 
stitutions of higher learning. Stress has been 
placed upon aptitudes to the neglect of spirit- 
ual growth and unified development. It has 
not been fully recognized that the final and net 
result of the educational process should be a 
well-rounded individual, a person trained to 
maintain his physical well-being and to grow 
continuously both mentally and spiritually. 

Such an orderly and comprehensive growth 
process has nothing to do with the size of the 
university environment. In fact, it may re- 
ceive its greatest stimulus in this environ- 
ment. The required conditions for the fullest 
measure of unified development are opportu- 
nities in the form of intellectual exercise and 
food in the proportions of a balanced ration. 
Upon educators must rest the entire burden of 
outlining a coordinated program of instruction 
in social living, and I propose to discuss at- 
tempts being made at the University of Michi- 
gan to stimulate and guide the spiritual 
growth of the student and assist him to obtain 
an integrated view of man and his world. 

It will scarcely be disputed that a working 
philosophy of life, to be adequate, must repre- 
sent the adjustment of the individual to his 
environment and that, for man, the environ- 
ment is in part a social one. Because of the 
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complexity of the environment and the di- 
versity of individuals, no one approach to 
life’s problems is adequate. The individual 
needs a complex equipment in the spheres of 
science, the humanities, religion, psychology, 
philosophy, and contemporary living to real- 
ize a full life. Furthermore, to be useful this 
equipment should be integrated int» a per- 
sonal religion. This being true, religion may 
both be derived from and expressed through 
personal trial, observation and practice in 
communal living, formal study of human ex- 
perience in the religious field, and counsel 
and personal guidance in thinking. These ap- 
proaches and guides to character growth are 
needed throughout life and are particularly 
necessary in the college years. The plan now 
being matured in the University of Michigan 
takes advantage of all of them. 


INSTRUCTION IN THE PROBLEMS OF COMMUNAL 
LIVING 


In no area is the college graduate more 
handicapped by lack of experience than in 
the broad field of human relations. If he is 
a doctor he has had hospital practice. If the 
law is his specialty, he has had opportunities 
to use his knowledge in a practice court. If 
he is a graduate in dentistry, he has had clini- 
cal experience. If he is a biologist, chemist, 
or physicist, he is familiar at first hand with 
laboratory techniques. Of the social prob- 
lems with which every citizen is faced and 
on which he will be required to pass judg- 
ment, the recent college graduate, however, 
has at best only an academic knowledge 
unless he has been trained to be a specialist 
in some part of the field. As a consequence, 
the alumnus is often little more inclined than 
anyone else to act upon knowledge and rea- 
soned judgments rather than upon his emo- 
tions in the field of human relations. Train- 
ing in skills has been developed but there 
has been a failure to provide in our institu- 
tions of higher learning practical experience 
as a basis of coordinated thinking upon life’s 
essential problems. Leaders seem to be slow 
to realize they can no longer separate science 
and religion, philosophy and living, faith and 
works. Somehow, for each student, the fun- 
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damental thought in all fields of human knowl- 
edge must be drawn together into a unified 
body, and this thought must be enriched with 
experience, if our colleges and universities are 
to be successful in developing an appreciation, 
if not the realization, of a good life. 

On the theory that experience is as neces- 
sary in the growth of a well-ordered, practical 
or social religion as to any human activity, 
the University, a year ago, began a controlled 
experiment to determine the feasibility and 
best methods of providing this experience. 
With the aid of the Earhart Foundation, se- 
lected groups of students were organized 
under the general direction of Dr. Roderick D. 
McKenzie, Professor of Sociology. Super- 
vised by advanced students and instructors, 
the undergraduates have been brought into 
immediate contact with the various problems 
which arise in communal living, and through 
the medium of seminars have exchanged 
views with their fellows. The results have 
been so satisfactory that the experiment will 
be extended to include more students and a 
broader array of contacts. The project is not 
designed to train specialists, but to develop 
community leadership. It is limited to no 
one group of students and theoretically every 
student may, and should, elect the work. 
Since, however, not every student can be 
seriously interested in the program, and 
facilities are limited, careful selection of those 
to be accorded the privilege of pursuing 
studies in this field must continue to be the 
most practical plan. It is believed that the 
project gives promise of supplying laboratory 
training under skilled guidance which will go 
far toward giving the student the first-hand 
knowledge of social problems which he has 
not previously had, and thus, to some degree 
at least, promote better, because more in- 
telligent, citizenship. 


FoRMAL INSTRUCTION IN RELIGION 


The second desirable facility in the evolu- 
tion of a personal philosophy which I have 
listed is the opportunity to secure religious 
instruction. There is a common fallacy ex- 
tant to the effect that the state university 
gives no formal instruction in religion. No 
institution of higher learning could correctly 
be called a university which did not offer 
courses contributing to a knowledge of re- 
ligion in the broad meaning of the term. Sec- 
tarianism, in the sense of exclusive or undue 
emphasis in instruction upon any one body 
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of doctrine, is not permissible, but this does 
not mean that the teaching of religion must he 
deliberately heterodox, irreligious, or non. 
conformist. The University of Michigan js 
designed to be a liberal, cosmopolitan, and 
comprehensive school. In religion it is pro- 
nothing and anti-nothing, but Catholic, Prot. 
estant, Jewish, Mohammedan, Buddhist, and 
every other faith with a philosophy worth 
study and adoption. Such subjects as the 
nature of religious experience, the history of 
religions, the philosophies of religious think- 
ers, properly find a place in a curriculum de- 
signed to provide cultural opportunities, and 
it must be insisted that religious thinking, like 
all other kinds, must be informed. One can- 
not wisely ignore in instruction the funda- 
mental fact that faith is not a substitute for 
but the fruit of knowledge. 

In some schools courses in religion are scat- 
tered widely among departmental offerings, 
while in others they are grouped into a depart- 
ment or school of religion. Neither plan is sat- 
isfactory. It is believed at Michigan that the 
courses should be grouped to make them eas- 
ily available to the student, but that to make 
them the basis of a separate department is to 
professionalize a subject which should exist 


rather as a general university offering. It is to 
be hoped that the University can soon print an 
announcement of courses in the essentials of 
religion open to all students, and that this cur- 
riculum, leading to no degree, can be reason- 
ably expanded in the near future. 


THE COUNSELOR IN RELIGION 


As a third facility in character training, 
there is needed in the large universities a 
counselor in religion—a leader and correlator 
of religious expression. It should be the chief 
duty of this man to keep himself available to 
the normal student who is seriously con- 
cerned with developing a philosophy of life. 
The period of adolescence is one of stress and 
strain and the college years are particularly 
a period of concentrated learning to think for 
one’s self. It is, therefore, to be expected that 
the serious-minded undergraduate will fre 
quently find himself in the midst of mental 
difficulties, bewildered, and in need of ad- 
justment. Sometimes he will be willing to 
seek aid from his teachers, but often he will 
need more time than an instructor can give 
him to work through and feel through his 
period of tension and spiritual growth. The 
plan will be tried at the University of Michi- 
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gan of securing a counselor in this field. He 
will be attached to no one department since 
his function is to deal with the needs of all 
students. He will be a man who can know the 
points of view of the professors, who can com- 
mand the confidence of the students, who 
will be interested in developing a curriculum 
in religion, and who can be helpful in the 
practical training for community leadership. 


CONCLUSION 


The program just outlined in no way takes 
the place of the instructor-student relation- 
ship so important in forming character; nor 
will it conflict or interfere with classroom 
instruction. In the several disciplines, we are 
attempting to develop open, critical, and cul- 
tural attitudes of mind. The difficulty en- 
countered is that, owing to a necessary spe- 
cialization, there is a tendency to emphasize 
particular approaches to the problems of 


existence. It is often not possible in a course 
to recognize fully that each individual must 
have his own philosophy, that the acquiring of 
a philosophy is a lifelong process, and that 
education can only be considered well-round- 
ed when it has taught the student in his think- 
ing to go beyond analysis, beyond memoriz- 
ing, beyond conventions, beyond material 
considerations, beyond particular disciplines, 
to synthesis, to creative thinking, to an ap- 
preciation of human values. Valuable and 
indispensable as it is, the classroom work 
must be supplemented, for the student must 
learn to use all the approaches to the study 
and understanding of life afforded by the 
several fields of knowledge, must know the 
facts of social living, and above all must be 
taught the lesson: “It is the most beautiful 
truth in morals that we have no such thing 
as a distinct or divided interest from our 
race.” (Bulwer.) 


Current School Facts 


The Federal Office of Education recently 
sent inquiries to more than 7,000 school ad- 
ministrators relative to the ways in which 
the economic depression has affected public 
education and to determine what school au- 
thorities are doing to meet the situation. 
Some of the significant findings revealed by 
the replies from the city school administrators 
are as follows. 

Enrollment up 1.39 per cent. 

Teaching staff down 2.13 per cent. 

Teachers’ salaries budget down 4.96 per 
cent. 

Assessed value of property yielding school 
funds down 7.5 per cent. 

Current expense down 5.32 per cent. 

Capital outlay down 37.98 per cent. 

State aid up 3.13 per cent. 

Nearly two-thirds of 478 cities, 10,000 to 
100,000 population, report that some services 
of the schools have been curtailed or abol- 
ished entirely. A few schools, however, have 
actually increased services. Eliminations in 
order of frequency of occurrence, although 
figures should not be read as ratios since it 
isnot known what proportion of communities 
reporting had services listed, are: supervisors 
of music, kindergartens, supervisors of art, 
dental service, night schools, school nurse 
service, medical inspection, manual training 


and elementary grade home _ economics. 
School services suffering most frequent cur- 
tailment are: night schools, physical educa- 
tion, nurse service and medical inspection. 
Fifty-two cities report increases in school 
services, despite or because of the depression. 
Physical education, dental clinics and classes 
for handicapped children head the list of 
gains. Two cities had added junior colleges. 

Arkansas and Alabama rural schools have 
been hard hit, reports from county superin- 
tendents to the Federal Office of Education 
show. Because of lack of funds, in 26 cases, 
Arkansas schools were entirely abandoned. 
The State reports that four out of five coun- 
ties closed schools early because of insuf- 
ficient funds. Two counties cut off approxi- 
mately two months. In Alabama two coun- 
ties closed their schools in the middle of the 
term. Elementary schools are suffering more 
heavily than high schools. Lack of equip- 
ment and supplies is affecting nearly half of 
all the schools in Arkansas, while one quarter 
of those in Alabama are so affected. The 
teachers in Alabama elementary schools have 
received an average salary decrease of 12.1 
per cent and those in high schools an average 
of 17.9 per cent decrease. Arkansas teacher 
salary cuts average 22.2 per cent for elemen- 
tary and 19.1 per cent for high schools. 





Education and the Delinquent Boy 


George E. Hill 


UCH has been written and said in the 
last few years about crime and its pre- 
vention. The responsibility of the public 
schools for the so-called “crime wave” among 
the youth of the country has been suggested 
in no uncertain terms by many. One news- 
paper editorial asks, “How does it happen 
that criminal tendencies are gaining so rapid- 
ly at a time when the nation is spending stag- 
gering sums on education?” 

While there have been many criticisms of 
the public school because of increases in 
crime and juvenile delinquency, at the same 
time there is rather general agreement that 
the school offers the most helpful means of 
prevention that we have. A recent bulletin 
of the National Education Association! con- 
cludes that “the school is the social agency 
strategically placed to develop good citizens.” 
Professor Spaulding recently said “the Amer- 
ican public school is the most potent institu- 
tion for righteousness ever developed in this 
land or in any other.’”? 

If statements such as these be true, it is 
highly important to know to what extent those 
who have come in conflict with the law have 
had the advantages of public education and 
to what extent their school experience has 
been successful. One would hardly propose 
that mere attendance in school or exposure 
to formal schooling acts as a preventive of 
crime and delinquency. However, if it can 
be shown that there is a relationship between 
amount of schooling and the occurrence of 
delinquent behavior, we would have some as- 
surance that, whatever it is school experience 
does to a boy, by lengthening his stay in a 
school we would lessen his chances of com- 
mitting antisocial acts. If the relation were 
negative, that is, if those of more advanced 
schooling were more apt to commit offenses 
against the law, the school would surely be 
open to the charge of educating for crime. 

The purpose of this report is to describe 
the educational status of a group of young 
reformatory inmates. The report constitutes 
a portion of a recent study of 1500 inmates 
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of the Illinois State Reformatory at Pontiac, 
Illinois, who were committed to that instity. 
tion from June, 1930, to January, 1932. This 
study of factors associated with delinquency 
was conducted in cooperation with the State 
Department of Public Welfare, the Institute 
for Juvenile Research, and the Reformatory 
officials. 

The inmates studied ranged in age at the 
time of their commitment from 15 to 28 years, 
with a median age of approximately 19 years, 
Nearly one-fifth of them are negroes, a con- 
siderably larger proportion than is found in 
the general male population of Illinois. 
About 90 per cent were committed for of- 
fenses such as robbery, larceny, and burglary 
—offenses the most common motive for which 
is described as “gain.” Their median Army 
Alpha intelligence test score is 73, or about 
average according to the army classification. 


Last ScHooLt GRADE COMPLETED 


The last school grade completed before 
commitment is reported by the inmate when 
he is admitted to the institution and later 
verified in many cases by communications to 
the schools attended. We find that about half 
of the group have never gone beyond the 
7th grade and that 79 per cent have never 
gone beyond the 8th grade. The median 
grade completed was the seventh. Glueck 
and Glueck* found that 91 per cent of 500 
criminals they studied had not gone beyond 
the elementary school. The Office of Educa- 
tion reports that in 1926-28 “the length of 
public school life today is just a little beyond 
the completion of the first year of high 
school.”* Only 13 per cent of this group ex- 
ceed this standard and the average inmate 
falls two years below it. 

It is interesting to note that less than one 
per cent of the reformatory inmates were in 
school at the time the offense for which they 
were sentenced was committed. When we 
consider that 57 per cent of this group were 
between the ages of 18 and 20 at the time of 
commitment, and that 20 per cent of the gen- 
eral population of Illinois in this same age 
group were in school in 1930, it would seem 
that delinquent acts serious enough to lead 
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to commitment are not so common among 
those who are in school as among those who 
are not in school. 

Fifteen and one-third years was the median 
age at which these boys left school. One boy 
left as early as age 8 and one as late as age 23. 
Ten boys never went to school at all. Over 
a half (54 per cent) left school before the 
compulsory age of 16 and about 10 per cent 
before the age of 14 when work permits are 
allowed. 

In a review of “The Delinquent Child,” a 
report of the White House Conference, Witty® 
points out that “many studies show that the 
ages 12 to 16 are those in which the school 
child most frequently experiences conflict 
with school officers or with the police. These 
studies all reflect the necessity of attending 
particularly to these ages. . . .” In this group 


it is interesting that while only 2 per cent 
left school before they were 12, yet 82 per 
cent left before they were 17, and 18 per cent 
when they were 17 or older. In other words, 
80 per cent left school during the ages 12 to 16, 
the very ages during which it is most neces- 
sary that they be under school influences. 


STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST RESULTS 


Every boy is given this test soon after ad- 
mission to the institution. The grade level of 
achievement is slightly below the average 
grade level of their school attainment, the 
7th grade, in all the tests except arithmetic 
reasoning, word meaning, and physiology and 
hygiene. This difference varies from 1.6 
grades below grade level in arithmetic com- 
putation to about a half grade above in arith- 
metic reasoning. Their average grade level 
was lowest in spelling, literature, and arith- 
metic computation. 

The range in educational ages is from 5.7 
years to 19.2 years, With a median educational 
age of 12.6 at commitment. The range in 
educational quotient is from 24 to 123, the 
median being 77.6. 


PROGRESS AND ACHIEVEMENT OF A SELECTED 
Group 


This group is comprised of 165 boys who 
had been in school within four years previous 
to the spring of 1932. In age at time of com- 
mitment this smailer group averages almost 
exactly the same as the total group of 1500. 
Their median Army Alpha score is about 17 
points higher than the general average and 
they have attended school about one-half year 


longer. It seems then that they are somewhat 
more intelligent and have had somewhat more 
school experience than the general group of 
1500. 

Information about the school achievement 
and progress of this group was obtained by 
means of questionnaires to the principals and 
teachers of the schools they last attended. Of 
the 165, 54 per cent had last attended elemen- 
tary schools, 11 per cent junior high schools, 
29 per cent high schools, and the rest va- 
rious rural, pre-vocational, and continuation 
schools. The average length of time they had 
attended the schools questionnaired was 2.7 
years. 

Scholastic ratings, based on transcripts of 
records, classify the group as follows: 


In highest quarter of class 
In second quarter of class 
In third quarter of class 

In lowest quarter of class 


Teachers and principals rated the boys in 
scholastic attainment as follows: 


Good scholastic records 
Fair scholastic records 
Poor scholastic records 


The teachers reported that 14 per cent had 
never failed a course, 50 per cent had failed 
sometimes, and 35 per cent had failed often. 
Low mental ability, lack of interest, excessive 
absence from school, indifference, lack of ef- 
fort, and poor home surroundings were the 
causes for poor records and failure most often 
given by the teachers. 

These reports from teachers and principals 
seem to indicate that failure in classroom 
work was rather common among this group— 
probably more common than among the gen- 
eral school population. All the reasons for 
this condition, as reported by the teachers, are 
based either on the boy’s lack of interest and 
ability or upon the home’s failure to stimulate 
and encourage the boy. Nothing was said of 
any possible responsibility on the part of the 
teacher or school. 

We have already noted that the general 
group of 1500 averaged about two years’ less 
school experience than the general popula- 
tion. That part of this difference may be due 
to retardation is evidenced by the fact that 
this smaller group was retarded in school 
progress on the average a little over 1.5 se- 
mesters. They were classified according to 
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rate of school progress as 2 per cent accelerat- 
ed, 46 per cent normal progress, and 52 per 
cent retarded. The chief reasons for this re- 
tardation were given as low mental ability, 
lack of interest, poor home environment, 
truancy and irregular attendance, lack of ef- 
fort, transferring, and bad companions. These 
reasons are very similar to those given for 
failure to meet normal scholastic standards. 


SUMMARY 


(1) Less than one per cent of these boys 
were in school when they committed the of- 
fense for which they were sentenced. 

(2) The average inmate has completed the 
seventh grade, has a general achievement 
level as revealed by an achievement test of 
slightly below the seventh grade, and an edu- 
cational age of 12.6 years. 

(3) The median educational quotient of 
the inmates was 77.6 when admitted to the 
reformatory. 

(4) The vast majority (80 per cent) left 
school between the ages 12 and 16 inclusive. 
Over half left before they were 16. 

(5) The average inmate is retarded in 
school progress from one to two years and 
has attended school less than the average boy 
or girl not in an institution. 

(6) Failure in school subjects and retarda- 
tion seem to have been more common among 
the inmate group than one would expect from 
an unselected school group. 

(7) Lack of interest, low mental ability, 
and poor home conditions are regarded by 
teachers and principals as the chief reasons 
for these boys’ apparent failure to adjust to 
the school situation. The responsibility of the 
school for this condition was not mentioned 
by these same teachers and principals. 


CONCLUSIONS 


One could hardly be expected to draw con- 
clusions as to causal factors related to delin- 
quency from the data presented. The prob- 
lem of delinquency is tied up with a great 
complex of social and personal factors, com- 
bining in many different ways to produce 
problems of great diversity in the cases of in- 
dividual delinquent boys. Conclusions drawn 
must, therefore, be recognized as limited be- 
cause of the absence of this more complete 
array of data that is needed to give an ade- 
quate picture of the situation. 

Recognizing this limitation, we may draw 
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the following tentative conclusions from jp. 
formation regarding the educational status of 
reformatory inmates: 

(1) There is probably less chance of a boy 
committing an offense leading to commitment 
to a reformatory if he is in school than if he 
is out of school. This conclusion needs care- 
ful checking by means of sociological studies 
to determine the school grade-attainment of 
non-delinquent boys from the same social en- 
vironment as that from which these boys 
came. It may be found that dropping out of 
school is more common in the neighborhoods 
producing these boys than in the more highly 
favored communities. If this were true, then 
limited schooling would have to be inter- 
preted as one phase of a broader social back- 
ground out of which the delinquent boy 
comes rather than a direct or more immediate 
cause of delinquency. 

(2) Facts regarding the school adjustment 
of this group seem to indicate that the in- 
mates were commonly more poorly adjusted 
in school than one would expect a general 
school group to be. It would appear that the 
school has a special responsibility in dealing 
with the failing and retarded boys, from 
whose ranks the inmates of the reformatory 
seem to be rather commonly recruited. Com- 
plete case studies, involving all the elements 
of good case-study technique, should be made 
by the school and cooperating agencies before 
the boy drops out of school. The need for this 
sort of study is revealed by the failure of 
teachers and principals to recognize causal 
factors related to maladjustment in school 
and their failure to recognize the school’s re- 
sponsibility toward this problem. Too much 
emphasis cannot be placed upon the necessity 
of such work before the boy leaves school. 
Organized as it should be for such a task, the 
school cannot let the boy slip out into a social 
environment in which such controls and guid- 
ance as the school can furnish must come in 
a wholly haphazard and incidental manner. 

That the school must take a more active 
interest in the problem of juvenile delin- 
quency goes without saying. From the stand- 
point of both social and economic efficiency 
the school could render a tremendous serv- 
ice if, by extending its efforts to keep boys 
in school and to make that school experience 
useful and satisfying, it could prevent more 
boys from going wrong. As our foremost 
social agency for the development of good 
citizens, the school must turn out useful, con- 
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structive members of society and not destruc- 
tive, parasitic hoodlums and criminals. 

From an economic standpoint the public 
can well afford to support a school system that 
will achieve this purpose. Conservative esti- 
mates of the total annual cost of crime in this 
country place the figure at about two billion 
dollars. In 1928 the total cost of elementary 
and secondary education in the United States 
was about two billion dollars. In 1926-27 it 
cost $518.00 to keep a boy for one year in the 
reform schools of Illinois as compared with a 
per child annual cost of $99.62 to keep a child 
in the elementary or secondary schools of 


Illinois. 
After all, the final criterion for measuring 
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the usefulness of the school in meeting this 
problem, as one editorial writer has so aptly 
put it, must not be “determined by necessarily 
changing financial costs and available re- 
sources, but by the adaptation of the school 
training to meet the needs of the community 
and its youth in these changing times.” 
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A Wisconsin Philosophy of Science Teaching 


NEED FOR A PHILOSOPHY 


O BE successful, a science teacher should 
possess a comprehensive understanding of 
the field of science and an intensified knowl- 
edge of his particular teaching field. He 


should also understand how children learn. 
But this knowledge and understanding will 
not make him an effective teacher unless he is 
guided in his thinking and teaching by a con- 
sistent educational philosophy. He gradually 
acquires this philosophy as a result of the 
crystallization of his educational thinking and 
the experiences of himself and others. It 
gives reason and purpose to his teaching pro- 
cedures. One’s educational philosophy must 
not be changed by every passing fad but must 
be held to until improved by experimentally 
validated revisions. The revisions made from 
time to time should keep the philosophy con- 
stantly attuned to changing conditions, so that 
the teacher may fit pupils for participation in 
a scientifically improving civilization. While 
this philosophy should be put in writing in 
order to stimulate specific thinking, it should 
be not an end in itself but a means of promot- 
ing educational growth. 


The State Science Committee appointed by President 
Brewer submits this philosophy as a tentative basis for 
evaluation of science offerings. It is an outgrowth of 
the contributions made by the 55 discussion groups in 
which over 300 teachers in all parts of the state partici- 
paied. The committee: Ira C. Davis, Madison, Chair- 
man; J. H. Baker, Sharon; E. H. Boettcher, Elmwood; 
Fay Coon, West Allis; A. T. Rogers, Stevens Point; and 
George Skewes, Madison. 


WISCONSIN PROGRAM OF EDUCATION 


The general philosophy of education formu- 
lated by the Wisconsin Teachers Training 
Council (The Phi Delta Kappan, December, 
1932) recognizes education as “growth 
through problem solving” so that the indi- 
vidual will act “in such a way that he will 
make the greatest possible contribution to so- 
ciety and at the same time receive the greatest 
possible personal satisfaction.” Toward the 
accomplishment of this general program 
science can make specific contributions. 


GENERAL OBJECTIVES OF SCIENCE TEACHING 


The purpose of science, as of any subject, is 
to develop ability in the individual to solve 
the problems that confront him. To solve his 
scientific problems he will need (1) an atti- 
tude which will lead him to recognize and at- 
tack problems; (2) a scientific method of pro- 
cedure which will be more efficient than a “hit 
and miss” trial and error method; and (3) a 
fund of information which will make it 
unnecessary for him to repeat the experi- 
mentation which has produced our present 
civilization. 


FuriLity oF RANKING 


The attempts of teachers in recent years to 
rank the objectives of science have been mis- 
leading. For meeting the problems of life the 
individual needs scientific information, he 
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needs a scientific attitude, and he needs a 
scientific method of attack. Attempted rank- 
ing of such essentials is as futile as attempt- 
ing to decide whether a man’s heart or head 
is more important for his physical existence. 
None of these objectives is an end in itself 
and no one objective would be of much value 
to an individual, but taken together they are 
the elements that make progress possible. 
The science teacher, then, should attempt to 
develop these essentials simultaneously, and 
at the same time to cultivate in the pupil an 
interest in, and appreciation for, science 
which will motivate him to make further 
scientific endeavors after he has left school. 


SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES 


In listing the specific objectives of science 
teaching no attempt is made to classify them 
under the general categories of information, 
attitudes, methods, interest, etc., because 
there is no commonly accepted line of de- 
marcation between such categories. Freedom 
from superstition, for instance, is the result 
of a combination of a scientific attitude and 
scientific information. With no implication 
as to their relative importance the following 
are suggested as some of the specific aims or 
objectives of science teaching: 

1. Command of factual information: Sci- 
ence courses should give the individual such 
factual information as he will be able to uti- 
lize in solving his scientific problems. If he 
does not possess or know where to obtain the 
factual information which others have made 
available, much of his time and energy will 
be dissipated in re-discovering such facts for 
himself. 

2. Familiarity with laws, principles and 
theory: Science should train the boy or girl 
to be familiar with the principles, laws, and 
theories of science. These generalizations 
and hypotheses, like factual information, are 
of inestimable value in solving problems. 

3. Power to distinguish between fact and 
theory: Science should train the individual to 
distinguish clearly between fact and theory. 
Theories have been valuable aids in solving 
problems and in helping to explain phenom- 
ena but they do not possess the same validity 
as facts. 

4. Concept of cause and effect relation- 
ships: Science should develop a concept of 
cause and effect relationships. Science is rich 
in possibilities for showing the inevitable 
linking of effect to cause. When the cause is 
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not known the scientist is interested in finding 
it. 

5. Ability to make observations: Science 
should teach the individual to determine the 
truth in controversial matters by means of his 
own observations rather than to accept as 
authoritative the opinions of others. [It 
should also assist him to become familiar with 
common phenomena by means of his own ob- 
servations. The use of proper instruments 
for assisting in such observations should be 
encouraged. 

6. Habits of basing judgment on fact: 
Science should train the individual to base 
judgments on fact and not on prejudice or 
opinion. This implies suspending judgment 
until evidence is reasonably complete. 

7. Ability to formulate workable hy- 
potheses: Science should train the individual 
to form hypotheses on the basis of available 
evidence when complete evidence is unavail- 
able. Such “scientific guesses” make for more 
efficient problem solving by systematizing the 
trial and error method. 

8. Willingness to change opinion on basis of 
new evidence: Science should make the in- 
dividual open-minded: willing to change his 
opinion in the light of new evidence. Opin- 


ions, theories, and hypotheses should be con- 


stantly revised to keep them in accord with 
all available evidence. 

9. Freedom from _ superstition: Science 
training should eliminate superstitions by 
supplying the open-minded individual with 
the evidence and information which will make 
such beliefs untenable. 

10. Appreciation of the contributions of 
science to our civilization: Science teaching 
should assist the individual to understand and 
appreciate the contributions science has made 
to our present civilization. 

1l. Appreciation of natural beauty: Science 
should help the individual appreciate the 
natural beauty of his environment by increas- 
ing his powers of observation and by ac- 
quainting him with the marvels of the life and 
objects around him. 

12. Appreciation of man’s place in'the uni- 
verse: Science should give the individual an 
appreciation of man’s place in the whole 
scheme of the universe through information 
concerning astronomical relationships and 
physical forces as well as through informa- 
tion concerning the earth and its plant and 
animal life. 

13. Appreciation of possible future develop- 
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ments of science: Science training should 
give the individual a vision of the future pos- 
sibilities of scientific contributions to human 
welfare. It should make him realize that 
problems now considered insolvable may be 
solved. It should make him realize the limi- 
tations of present scientific knowledge. It 
should also make him realize that in a social 
situation science may be only one of the con- 
tributing factors. 

14. Possession of interest in science: The 
individual who has been exposed to one or 
more science courses should possess an in- 
terest in science which is the result of per- 
sonal achievement and which will be a motive 
force for further scientific endeavors. 

This list does not exhaust the possibilities 
of science. Science teaching may be as ef- 
fective as other subjects for teaching moral- 
ity, citizenship, habits of thinking, and habits 
of work, but it does not have exclusive claims 
in these fields. 

The science teacher realizes that some of 
these objectives contribute to vocational ef- 
ficiency, some to social efficiency, some to 
health, and some to the worthy use of leisure 
time. Moreover, he realizes that sometimes 
a given unit or subject may be vocational for 
one individual while for his neighbor in the 
next seat this same material will be cultural 
with no vocational applications. The teacher 
realizing this does not demand identical ac- 
tivities from all pupils but permits variation 
in the type as well as in the extent of work 
accomplished. 


Puttinc Tuts PHILOSOPHY INTO PRACTICE 


Such a philosophy of science demands a re- 
evaluation of existing curricula. Courses 
may need to be revised or new ones offered 
in order to make possible the realization of 
the accepted objectives. The science teacher 
should be scientifically critical of his subject 
offerings and teaching procedures to the end 
that each pupil may experience such growth 
as will enable him to “act as wisely as possible 
in the social groups of which he is or may be- 
come a member.” 


MEASURING RESULTS 


It is desirable that science teachers be able 
to ascertain the extent to which their offer- 
ings are producing the desired pupil growth. 
To do this some intelligent plan of measure- 
ment is needed. But educational growth is a 
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complex affair which cannot be measured by 
a single instrument or test. It is difficult to 
measure knowledge accurately but more dif- 
ficult to measure such things as scientific at- 
titude and scientific method. Of the specific 
objectives listed only those depending di- 
rectly upon information have been measured 
with any degree of accuracy or validity. Sci- 
ence teachers need means for measuring 
the extent to which each of the specific ob- 
jectives is being realized. Cooperative ex- 
perimentation is needed for evolving such 
measures. 


FURTHER EXPERIMENTATION NEEDED 


Research is needed to determine the best 
grade and age placement of various subject 
materials and the best time to initiate a pro- 
gram for realizing each objective. Additional 
research is needed to determine the best 
teaching methods for realizing each of the 
objectives at the various ages. On the basis 
of this experimental evidence it may be pos- 
sible and advisable to offer an integrated, con- 
tinuous program of science from the kinder- 
garten to the university. 





Medal for Merit in Research 


Alpha Eta Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, has estab- 
lished a medal “for merit in research,” to be 
called the Phi Delta Kappa Award. This 
medal is to be awarded semi-annually to that 
student in the Graduate School of Teachers 
College who shall have completed at the close 
of the semester the most meritorious piece of 
research, whether in the field of education or 
not. The award is to be made irrespective of 
membership in the local chapter, sex, color, 
race, or any other condition. The judges 
selected are the members of the Graduate 
Committee of the College. 

The medal is to be of 14-carat gold. The ob- 
verse side shows the words, “Phi Delta Kappa 
Award,” under which appears the coat-of- 
arms of the fraternity, with the words 
“Temple University” beneath. On the re- 
verse appears the words, “Presented to 

, (date), For Merit in Research.” 
—Frederick A. Rainey, Alpha Eta 48. 





See “Emergency Employment Service,” 


pages 158ff.—Editor. 
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THE GOLD COAST COMMITTEE TAKES 
CHARGE 


Chicago may be known for its gangsters but 
the public school teachers fear a more sinister 
evil. During the past year they have seen a 
self-appointed committee, One Hundred Big 
Taxpayers, wrest control from the constituted 
authorities of the second largest city in demo- 
cratic America and set up an economic dic- 
tatorship. And this economic coup d’etat may 
not remain local. In an article in the January 
14, 1933, Saturday Evening Post, entitled “The 
Taxpayer Takes Charge,” Fred W. Sargent, 
president of the Chicago & Northwestern Rail- 
road and chairman of the committee, invites 
other cities to take similar steps. Frankly, 
this manifestation of the breakdown in rep- 
resentative government has alarmed the Chi- 
cago teachers—please note Mr. Sargent’s 
reference to permanent control by his extra- 
legal group. You are urged to read the article 
in this issue, entitled “Financial Fascism,” 
written by Mr. Charles B. Stillman, president 
of the Joint Conference of Teachers and Prin- 
cipals of Chicago. 

Consider the school situation: The per 
capita expense for the Chicago public schools 
has always been lower than the average of 
other large cities, ranking 19th among the 25 
largest cities in America. Nevertheless, the 
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Board of Education voluntarily reduced the 
1932 budget $11,000,000 below the 193) 
budget. In many respects it cut below the ef. 
ficiency level, according to Dr. George DP, 
Strayer, director of the Chicago Survey. But 
this was not enough for the Sargent Commit. 
tee. With the leverage of the Loop banks, it 
forced an additional cut of $15,000,000—re. 
ducing the Chicago public school system to a 
skeleton. To meet this reduction in revenue, 
classes were made larger although Chicago 
classes were already larger than those of any 
other large American city. Teachers’ salaries 
were cut 10 to 30 per cent. Educational op- 
portunities for the children, such as summer 
schools, evening schools, and continuation 
schools were eliminated or restricted. Ap- 
propriations for educational supplies and 
textbooks were reduced 50 to 70 per cent. The 
school year was shortened. The school build- 
ing program was wiped out completely—ten 
huge buildings in various stages of construc- 
tion are allowed to deteriorate in the rain and 
snow, although thousands of school children 
are without proper seats and thousands of 
laborers are without work. 

Education is a state function, and the State 
of Illinois expresses its will through the legis- 
lature whose members are elected by the 
people. Recognizing the importance of edu- 
cation, the legislature allocated to the school 
fund of Chicago the largest single portion of 
tax money, about 20 per cent more than the 
amount allocated to the city corporate fund. 
Supplanting the legal representatives of the 
people, the Sargent Committee has decided 
that school taxes shall be less than corporate 
taxes, insisting upon a reduction of 11 per cent 
for the city and 33 per cent for the schools. 

The Committee of One Hundred Big Tax- 
payers now proposes to dismember the skele- 
ton. They have demanded that the schools 
retrench an additional $4,000,000 in the 1933 
budget. On January 30 the School Board 
acquiesced. 

The Sargent Committee represents Chi- 
cago’s Gold Coast. A majority of the twenty- 
nine members of its executive committee re- 
side in a narrow strip two blocks wide and 
half a mile long, known as the “Gold Coast.” 
None of their children attend public school. 
It represents the Loop bankers who are col- 
lecting $6,000,000 interest a year on school 
loans at the rate of 6 per cent. 

It does not represent the army of small tax- 
payers, for 96 per cent of the small tax bills 
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have already been paid. It does not represent 
the views of leading American citizens. 
President Herbert Hoover, Editor Alfred E. 
Smith, Publisher William Randolph Hearst 
and Governor Henry Horner say that Educa- 
tion is FIRST. It does not represent the 
views of such public-spirited Chicago citizens 
as Robert Maynard Hutchins, president of the 
University of Chicago; Charles Fitzpatrick, 
president of the Chicago Federation of Labor; 
Mrs. Holland Flager, president of the Illinois 
Congress of Parents and Teachers; and 
Charles H. Judd, Dean of the School of Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago, for these men 
and women have denounced the program of 
the Sargent Committee. It does not represent 
the mothers and fathers of Chicago, most of 
whom can leave no legacy for their children 
except an education. It does not represent 
the “children of depression.” 


” * * x 


One banker recently told a superintendent 
who sought a market for his school warrants 
(Elementary School District) that he was not 
only concerned with the ability of the district 
to pay warrants when due but a new criterion 
had been adopted in determining the rating 
of bonds offered, namely, “Does the district 


spend per pupil in excess of $75.00 per year.” 
If the budget allowance is in excess of that 
amount, it must be reduced before the war- 
rants will be considered purchasable by the 
bank. This is dictatorship of a dangerous 
character. Not only is the judgment of the 
profession rated as inconsequential but it 
means that the community itself may not 
determine its educational program for its 
children. The banker, and the moneyed in- 
terests he represents, will determine the up- 
per limit and his determination of that upper 
limit will be purely arbitrary in terms of the 
tax which he permits to be levied. 

Our present concern has been with this 
extra-legal manipulation of taxes, budgets, 
and the general allocation of public funds. 
There is reason to believe that this subtle 
self-appointed power may next show its face 
in the determination of the elements of the 
curriculum even to the contents of the same. 
What is to prevent a Social Science in the 
public schools which is dictated by the corpo- 
ration and capitalism in general? What is to 
prevent a forced return to the 8-4 plan of 
organization which has been so largely aban- 
doned by progressive schools in favor of the 
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6-3-3 plan because of the greater adaptability 
of the latter to the needs of the child? 

However great may be the concern of the 
profession because of these high-handed tac- 
tics the concern of the citizenship should be 
even greater. Such an usurpation of power 
is a direct thrust at the privileges of citizen- 
ship guaranteed by the constitution and by 
every fundamental principle of democratic 
government. 





YOUR NATIONAL MAGAZINE 


It is well that we examine ourselves and 
our activities from time to time. This seems 
to be an appropriate time for us to take stock, 
as it were, of our magazine. 

The magazine is the most important con- 
tact which Phi Delta Kappa maintains with 
its members. It is the only continuous regu- 
lar contact. It must be a worthy production 
from every standpoint and it must contain the 
sort of material—general, fraternal, editorial, 
and professional—which will best serve the 
interests of the largest number of members. 
It should be of interest to the student and 
faculty members in residence where we have 
chapters but, above all, it should be of in- 
terest to the field or associate membership 
which is scattered to the four corners of the 
globe and which occupies positions of widely 
different character. 

Perhaps those who find it the least useful 
and interesting are the members who are 
able to maintain close chapter contacts. Per- 
haps those who find it most helpful are the 
members who cannot maintain chapter con- 
tacts and who find little opportunity for fel- 
lowship with other members. Even if these 
assumptions prove to be true, the fact remains 
that the magazine should serve no group or 
portion of our membership exclusively. 

The issue is one of such great importance 
that the editor is requesting the national 
executive committee to appoint a committee, 
representative and unbiased, to study the 
magazine, its form, its content, its features, 
and its editorial policies with a view to mak- 
ing recommendations for its improvement. 
The size of the magazine and its frequency of 
issue may well be given attention by such a 
committee. Perhaps the magazine should be 
issued in four numbers per year instead of six 
and these increased in size and issued within 
the school year. Should the member’s maga- 

(Continued on page 160) 





Some Facts on School Costs 


HE problem of decreased financial support 

is generally faced hy the public schools at 
the present moment. The publication from 
which the following abstract is taken was pre- 
pared to furnish educational leaders with 
concise, authoritative and timely information 
on what the American people do with their 
money. 

1. National income and school costs—The 
cost of all tax-supported public schools is 
3.35 per cent of the national income. This per 
cent is slightly higher than in previous years 
due primarily to decrease in the national 
income. 

2. Income and school expenditures in the 
states—Fourteen states and the District of 
Columbia spend less than 3 per cent of their 
income for the support of public education; 
eighteen states spend between 3 and 4 per 
cent; and sixteen spend more than 4 per 
cent. 

3. National wealth and public school prop- 
erty—Slightly more than 2 per cent of the 
national wealth exists in the form of school 
property. If public elementary and second- 
ary schools alone are considered, less than 
2 per cent of the national wealth is thus 
invested. 

4. Wealth and school property in the 
states—Only a minor part of the wealth of the 
nation is represented by its investment in 
public school grounds, buildings, and equip- 
ment. In no state does the value of public 
school property amount to as much as 4 per 
cent of the total value of tangible property. 

5. National income and government costs— 
Federal, state, and local tax collections 
amounted in 1930 to approximately 13 per 
cent of the national income. Nearly half of 
the total tax collections were made for the 
support of local government. 

6. Tax collections in the United States and 
other nations—The major European countries 
spend larger proportions of their national in- 
come for taxes than does the United States. 
In 1928 Great Britain spent twice as large a 
proportion of its income for government costs 
as did the United States. 


These notes are prepared by Belmont Farley, Gamma 
145, Assistant Director, Division of Publications, N.E.A. 
They are abstracts from Facts on School Costs, Research 
Bulletin of the National Education Association, Vol. X, 
No. 5, November, 1932. For methods used and for more 
complete details, the reader is referred to the bulletin. 


7. School costs and other government costs 
—Annual expenditures for public education 
amount to approximately 25 per cent of the 
taxes collected for all public purposes. Over 
80 per cent of all school support comes from 
property taxes levied in local jurisdictions, 

8. School costs and expenditures for life in- 
surance—Life insurance premiums claim 
$1.35 for each dollar spent for publie schools, 

9. School costs and expenditures for build- 
ing construction—For each dollar of national 
income spent for public education we spend 
$2.22 for building construction. 

10. School costs and expenditures for pas- 
senger automobiles—Our annual bill for the 
purchase and maintenance of passenger auto- 
mobiles amounts to about five times as much 
as our annual bill for public schools. 

11. School costs and luxuries—Although 
reliable estimates can no longer be secured, it 
is certain that the cost of public education is 
only a fraction of the annual expenditures 
for a few articles commonly classed as 
luxuries. 

12. Recent trends in school costs—In the 
period 1914-1930, school costs increased 318 
per cent. 

13. Causes of increase in school costs—The 
causes of increase in school costs since 1914, 
in order of their relative importance, are (a) 
the depreciation of the dollar; (b) increased 
attendance; and (c) improved services. 

14. Depreciation of the dollar as a factor 
increasing school costs—Nearly half of the 
total increase in school costs between 1914 
and 1930 may be accounted for by the de- 
crease in the purchasing power of money. 

15. Increased attendance as a factor in- 
creasing school costs—In the period 1914-1930, 
length of school term increased approxi- 
mately 9 per cent; school enrollment below 
the college level increased 34 per cent; and 
the regularity of attendance increased 65 per 
cent. High school enrollment considered sep- 
arately increased over 250 per cent. These in- 
creases account for over one-fourth of the 
total increase in school costs since 1914. 

16. Extended services as a factor increasing 
school costs—The improvements and ex- 
tensions in school services since 1914 have ac- 
counted for less than one-fourth of the total 
increase in the cost of public education. 
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The School Board Member 


T IS one of the most natural things in the 

world for the administration in a city in 
which schools are coordinated with other de- 
partments, in a time of depression, to attempt 
to dictate the policy of the board of education. 
The School Board Member, January Research 
Bulletin of the National Education Associa- 
tion, outlines the legal status of a board of 
education in relation to the other agencies of 
city government. Education is often wrongly 
conceived as one of the fields of local govern- 
ment similar to public parks, police and fire 
protection, public health, etc. As a matter of 
fact, the school district is separate and dis- 
tinct from any and all other units of local gov- 
ernment. It derives its powers from the state 
legislature. Scores of court decisions include 
statements similar to the following: 


A school district is a separate and distinct cor- 
poration from the municipality or township in 
which it may be located, even though the terri- 
torial extent of the two is the same. 


A proper understanding of this fact gives 
weight to the well known expression, educa- 
tion is a state function. 

The fiscally dependent school board might 
seem to be an exception to this principle, but 
even in cities where the school budget is ap- 
proved by the city council, and where school 
revenues are administered by officials of the 
local government, in legal theory the school 
district still preserves its own identity. A 
number of court decisions have held that the 
city council cannot alter the school board’s 
budget in any way unless it is specifically 
authorized by law to do so and that the coun- 
cil must approve the budget. 

The local government cannot take over the 
school board’s duties even if done with the 
best intent to further local educational op- 
portunities. An illustration of the restriction 
of municipal corporations and school board 
quasi-corporations to their own respective 
fields is a court decision on an issue which 
arose in Louisiana in 1896. The people want- 
ed a high school but the school board could 
not at the time establish one. The town gov- 
ernment was in a position to finance the enter- 
prise and took steps to establish the high 


These notes are prepared by Belmont Farley, Gamma 
145, Assistant Director, Division of Publications of the 
a from Research Bulletin of the NEA, Vol. XI, No. 1, 

anuary. 


school. A citizen brought suit and an injunc- 
tion was granted. The court held: 


A high school is not essential to municipal gov- 
ernment. A system of education is not a part of 
municipal regulation, and the power of the cor- 
poration to establish a public school cannot be in- 
ferred from any power necessary for municipal 
existence. 


In Alton, Illinois, and in Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, the courts have forbidden the city 
government even to supply free water to the 
schools since the school board had authority 
to levy a tax for their support. 

In 1921, a law was passed in Vermont au- 
thorizing town managers. One of the officials 
elected under this law notified the board of 
education that henceforth all requisitions for 
purchases for the school district would have 
to be submitted to him for his approval, that 
he would take charge of the care, mainte- 
nance, and repair of school buildings, and that 
he would do the accounting of the district. 
His authority was contested. The court stat- 
ed that as a matter of policy a high degree of 
cooperation between the city and the school 
district was desirable and praiseworthy. It 
then proceeded to point out in no uncertain 
terms the line of demarcation between the 
two, and to inform the town manager that he 
had no control over the school district. The 
court said in part: 

The town school district is no more a depart- 
ment of the town than is the town a department 
of the town school district. Neither is, in any 
sense, a department of the other. 


At first thought, it may seem strange that a 
city council is not allowed to pay even a water 
bill for the school board. However, com- 
plete separation between them is probably 
fortunate. 

In times like the present, retrenchments, if 
made at all, should be made by those who are 
nearest to the schools and who best under- 
stand the damage which retrenchments will 
do. The independent position of the board of 
education is one important safeguard in the 
hysterical attempts of local governments to 
balance municipal budgets at the expense of 
childhood. 





See “Financial Fascism,” pages 152ff.— 
Editor. 
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Why Phi Delta Kappa? 


Rudolph D. Lindquist 


S AN officer of Phi Delta Kappa I have 
asked myself the following question: 
Why have an organization called Phi Delta 
Kappa? I have answered that question to my 
own satisfaction about as follows: Our or- 
ganization exists to promote the reinterpreta- 
tion of certain ideals. A single person might 
reinterpret and relive these ideals but the 
chances are all against it because the forces 
that make for complacency and satisfaction 
with the status quo would overwhelm him. 
A group of persons who believed as he does 
would strengthen him. If they elected a 
chairman and secretary who saw to it that the 
group met frequently and that their thinking 
crystallized in some concrete program they 
would all be strengthened. This is the justi- 
fication for local chapters of Phi Delta Kappa. 
Now when the number of believers becomes 
so great that they cannot meet as a single 
group other groups must be organized. They 
in turn can help each other as groups if they 
have contact with each other. They accom- 
plish this by a journal and by periodic meet- 
ings of representatives. In the case of Phi 
Delta Kappa the Council Meeting once every 
two years serves this purpose. District meet- 
ings are an extension of this valuable ac- 
tivity. They serve to stimulate groups to 
function more effectively in the spirit of the 
ideals of the organization. 

As I have met with groups of Phi Delta 
Kappans during the past year and as I have 
read reports of what other groups are doing 
I have had heartening evidence that the or- 
ganization is doing just that—causing indi- 
viduals and groups to reinterpret Research 
Service and Leadership in terms of the 
critical situation which is confronting Educa- 
tion in the United States today. These ideals 
must be dynamic and effective or they are 
meaningless. They cannot continue from 
year to year to mean exactly the same thing. 
If they do they cease to live and our organiza- 
tion ceases to have any reason for existence. 
The following are but samples of many in- 

By Rudolph D. Lindquist, Sigma 520, National Presi 


dent of Phi Delta Kappa and Director of New Labora 
tory School, Ohio State University. 
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stances of such reinterpretation which have 
come to my attention: 


Boston University—A Dean’s committee of Phi 
Delta Kappans helps in the improvement of the 
program of the College of Education. 

Harvard—Local chapter holds monthly open 
meetings attended by upward of one hundred and 
fifty members and others. The purpose is to 
stimulate thought and action on vital Educational 
Problems. 

Rutgers—Has held a series of meetings with 
outstanding speakers to consider the question of 
Education for a changing Social Order. 

Beta—Has a committee at work to study the 
Research facilities available for graduate students 
and how to effect improvement. We hope to 
have a report of national scope to present on this 
problem at the next Council meeting. 

Northeastern District—Has a committee at 
work to help conserve the Research activities of 
city school systems. 

Indiana—Has organized a committee of Phi 
Delta Kappans in each of twelve Congressional 
Districts of the state to stir laymen to a realiza- 
tion of the critical nature of the situation which 
confronts education in that state. 

Michigan—Has organized informal groups 
throughout the state to discuss pressing problems 
and to develop some method of dealing with 
them. 

California, Stanford, University of Southern 
California, Indiana University, and New York 
University—Publish annually an annotated list 
of Doctors’ and Masters’ theses in Education. 


Many other similar instances of practical 
reinterpretation of our ideals could be given 
if space permitted but this will suffice prob- 
ably to convey to you some of the heartening 
influence that has come to me from contact 
with these groups. Phi Delta Kappans are 
in the thick of the present fray and they are 
meeting conditions more adequately because 
of association with other Phi Delta Kappans. 

Other questions which I put to myself are: 
Why have a National Magazine? Why a Na- 
tional Office? Why Council Meetings? And 
I find their justification in the contribution 
which they can make to promoting this re- 
interpretation of our ideals. It may be that 
these agencies for inter-group stimulation are 
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not all that they should be. Then let us make 
them such that they will contribute in a maxi- 
mum degree. Personally I have confidence in 
them as potentially effective means to finer 
and more effective functioning of individuals 
and groups. I hope that during the coming 
year we may succeed in re-evaluating them, 
however, so that we may have real grounds 
for our faith. 

The next Council meeting (December 
28-30, 1933) should concern itself with edu- 
cational issues and the part that Phi Delta 
Kappa has played and can play in dealing 
with them. In the meanwhile there is work 
tobe done. Ifthe reports that come are to be 
believed Phi Delta Kappans are at work each 
in his own sphere reinterpreting our ideals in 
his daily living. If we can through the op- 
portunities for association which the organi- 
zation affords help each other in the tasks that 
this involves then Phi Delta Kappa as an 
organization will have justified itself and 
American Education will have been well 
served. 





Ten College “Don'ts” 


The following “don’ts” regarding college 
were issued for the benefit of parents by Dean 
Milton E. Loomis, of New York University: 

1. Don’t encourage or insist upon a college 
education for your children merely as a mat- 
ter of social prestige or as a result of social 
pressure. 

2. Don’t encourage attendance upon a par- 
ticular college merely because it is a choice 
of your children’s chums. 

3. Don’t insist upon or take blindly for 
granted your own college as logical choice. 

4. Don’t insist upon college education 
merely because you had it. 

5. Don’t insist upon a college education 
merely because you did not have it. 

6. Don’t insist upon a college near at hand 
merely to maintain contact and supervision. 

7. Don’t encourage (if possible prevent) a 
college merely to promote athletic interests. 

8. Don’t encourage college merely as an 
avenue to membership in a fraternity or a 
sorority. 

9. Don’t treat your son or daughter as a 
total loss merely because he or she did not 
go to college. 

10. Don’t discourage college merely for 
financial reasons.—Journal of the NEA. 
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Message to President-Elect 


The national office of Phi Delta Kappa on 
January 25 forwarded to President-Elect 
Franklin D. Roosevelt at Warm Springs, 
Georgia, the following message: “Phi Delta 
Kappa, a national organization of the younger 
men in education, with a membership of more 
than fourteen thousand, earnestly petitions 
that the Office of Education be treated as a 
professional office in the reorganization of the 
Federal administration.” 

Members of Phi Delta Kappa throughout 
the nation are encouraged to forward a 
similar request to the President Elect. Since 
this is an issue on which there can be no dif- 
ference of opinion in our organization, it is 
an instance where we may well express our 
convictions in regard to the matter. 





Phi Delta Kappa Broadcasts 


The Nu Alumni Chapter of Phi Delta Kap- 
pa, Chicago, has made arrangements to broad- 
cast over Station WCFL at 10 p.m. on each 
evening March 27-31 inclusive, ten-minute 
addresses on current topics in education 
which are of vital interest to the public. An 
interesting program is being arranged and 
members who are interested are encouraged 
to listen to these broadcasts and to encourage 
others to do the same. 





Professor Fletcher Harper Swift of the 
School of Education, University of California 
at Berkeley, announces the receipt of contri- 
butions from the national kindergarten soror- 
ity, Delta Phi Upsilon, and from the Southern 
Section of the California Kindergarten Pri- 
mary Association, to be used in correcting the 
error in the date of birth on the monument on 
the grave of Emma Marwedel, in the Moun- 
tain View Cemetery, Oakland, California. A 
bronze tablet will also be added to the monu- 
ment, giving the names of Miss Marwedel’s 
parents, her birthplace, and certain other 
heretofore unknown facts presented by 
Professor Swift in his recently published 
monograph. 

Miss Marwedel is best known as the founder 
of the first kindergarten training school on 
the Pacific Coast and as the teacher of Kate 
Douglas Wiggin. 








A Philosophy of Fundamentals 


J. R. Shannon 


RIGINAL nature of man is the founda- 
tion upon which all education must 
build. The laws of human nature are just as 
inexorable as those of physics or chemistry. 
Most of us know better than to jump from the 
housetop or to kindle the fire with gasoline, 
but since the “fall” or the “explosion” result- 
ing from violations of the laws of human na- 
ture are not always suddenly observable, the 
existence of the laws often is overlooked. To 
illustrate, when a typist reaches the point of 
fatigue, she may think that by stiffening her 
spine and exerting her will power she can 
continue without error to finish her task, but 
when she undertakes it, she “explodes.” The 
wise educator seeks to know the laws of 
human nature and then adapts his program 
to them. 

The most fundamental element of human 
nature from the point of view of formal educa- 
tion is the innate tendency for man to be 
physically and mentally active. A person 
cannot be kept physically quiet or mentally 
idle. A small baby will not remain motionless 
longer than ten seconds. His blood would not 
circulate well if he did. Mental “motionless- 
ness” likewise is impossible. A normal child 
is naturally curious. Such is inevitable. It 
happens whether we will it or not. As long as 
a person is alive he will be physically and 
mentally active, and it is upon this fact that 
the possibility for formal education most 
largely depends. 

With the constant activity comes experi- 
ence. A person cannot be kept from having 
experience. Several months ago the news- 
papers carried an account of some parents 
who had kept a girl locked in a dark closet 
for a number of years. Whatever may have 
been the motive of the parents in doing such a 
thing, certainly they did not succeed in keep- 
ing the child from having experience. All 
they accomplished was to change the nature 
of her experience from what it normally 
might have been. Experience is inescapable. 

Experience in itself is not an end. Asa 
result of experience we get growth and learn- 


By J. R. Shannon, Alpha 286, Professor of Education, 
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ing. The Chinese used to bind the feet of 
baby girls to keep them from growing, but 
they succeeded only in distorting the growth, 
In like manner, people cannot be kept from 
learning. Nature has decreed it thus. 

From the foregoing considerations, the fol- 
lowing principle can be deduced. As long as 
a person is alive he will be physically and 
mentally active, will have experience, and 
will grow whether we will it or not. There. 
fore, the school and other social agencies 
should provide each person with such en- 
vironment that his experiences will be max- 
imally educative. 

The conclusion just reached prompts the 
question, what is maximally educative? The 
intended meaning of the statement is that 
since experience of some kind is inevitable, 
social agencies should guide toward experi- 
ences that will result in growth and learnings 
that are conducive to the greatest happiness 
to the greatest number in the long run. 

The applications of this conclusion are 
legion. The conclusion may well be the 
fundamental criterion in answering nearly all 
questions that arise in education or in so- 
ciety elsewhere. Questions of how to teach, 
of what to teach, and of school administration 
alike need to be considered in the light of this 
criterion. Specific applications of the principle 
will be made in the following discussion. 

Perhaps the chief educational doctrine 
which accepts this criterion as the rule and 
guide in its relationships with childhood is 
the doctrine of the child-centered school. 
Opposed to this is the doctrine of the subject- 
centered school. In the one case, the school 
assumes that children inevitably will be ac- 
tive and will develop in some manner, and 
that it therefore must provide opportunities 
for them that will result in the greatest 
good for the greatest number. In this case, 
the school assumes that these opportunities 
should be creative in nature and that they 
should not be uniform for all. In the other 
case, the school assumes that it knows in ad- 
vance what subject-matter will produce the 
greatest happiness for the largest number in 
the long run, and that the children should con- 
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form to its regulations without variation. If, 
in this case, the school finds a child who does 
not fit its program, it assumes that he is 
doomed anyway and that he might as well be 
outside of school as in. In the first case, the 
school says to itself, “Here is a child; what 
are we going to do about it?” In the other, 
the school says to the child, “Here is our 
program; what are you going to do about 
it?” 

It seems that in the early evolution of 
school organization the educationists really 
took into consideration the original nature of 
the ones to be educated. They instituted a 
college for adult learners, an elementary 
school for children, and a secondary school 
for adolescents. This was in accord with the 
natural development of the child. After these 
schools were established, enough of the 
world’s mass of subject-matter was placed in- 
to the program of studies of each school to 
keep the normal child occupied during the 
period that he belonged by his original na- 
ture in such school. Then the educationists 
concluded that their creation was finished, 
and proceeded to function according to the 
established outline. They lost sight of the 
original nature of the child which was former- 


ly their pole star, they allowed the program of 
studies to ossify, and, when school enroll- 
ments became larger and pupil administration 
more complex, they made the content of the 
school curriculum the center of attention. 
Pupils were promoted, retarded, and accel- 


erated on the basis of it. Some schools, even 
now, which claim to be child-centered are 
grossly subject-centered and seem not to 
realize it. They cut the entire school offering 
into stints, allow the pupils to assimilate these 
at their own rate of speed, and then boast that 
some pupils finish in half the time that some 
others do. But such pupils are still children. 
They are not physically or socially fit for the 
next segment of school organization. A 
child’s experiences are not maximally educa- 
tive when he is thrown in constant relation- 
ship with others who are far above or below 
him in social age. Neither are they maxi- 
mally educative when he is allowed to com- 
plete school at a very early age and then 
roam the streets until he grows up. 
Somebody once said that he could keep a 
normal child at home until he was twelve 
years old and then start him in the elementary 
school and have him complete the course in 
eighty days. Even if such were possible, and 


it is highly improbable, what would he do 
with the child in the meantime? The child 
would be active all the while, gaining ex- 
perience, and growing. Would the experi- 
ences be maximally educative? 

Another dualism that is rife among us and 
which should be settled in the light of the 
fundamental criterion proposed herein, con- 
cerns the universality of educational oppor- 
tunity. One group of thinkers accepts the 
fundamental principle that children will be 
active, will gain experience, and will grow 
whether or no, and that greater happiness 
likely will accrue to the greater number in 
the long run if they are in school rather than 
in alleys or sweatshops. The point of view of 
the opposing group of thinkers is succinctly 
expressed by one of the group in the state- 
ment, “Only the fit should be allowed to 
know.”2 This point of view is highly de- 
terministic. The adherents to this point of 
view do not show clearly what constitutes 
fitness, how fitness is to be measured, or what 
should be done with the unfit eliminated from 
the privilege of knowing. Neither do they 
show how one becomes fit. May it not be 
that being allowed to know might help one 
to become fit? All children, both bright and 
dull, are destined to have some kind of ex- 
perience. Might not a school environment 
adapted to the needs of the duller pupils 
be conducive to greater happiness for the 
greater number in the long run than no school 
at all? 

When our school organization was started 
and was based upon the nature of normal 
development of childhood instead of upon 
the subject content, the social environment 
was different from what it is now. There was 
less leisure time; the school terms were short- 
er; the methods of teaching were less effect- 
ive. With our present-day teaching proce- 
dures and longer terms, children are finishing 
the prescribed courses at an earlier age than 
formerly. But since the amount of leisure 
time has increased and the young graduates 
of our local public schools are not able to oc- 
cupy places in adult society and industry, the 
demand for further educational opportunity 
is placed upon the local public schools. Hun- 
dreds of high school graduates are remaining 
for postgraduate work. The demand is in- 
creasing for junior colleges. Also, the de- 
mand is increasing for a type of college course 
which will serve the needs of unemployed 
high school graduates who wish further gen- 
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eral, nonprofessional training. These de- 
mands must be met, for such opportunities 
will prove more valuable to the students than 
idleness. The students are with us and de- 
manding educational opportunity. 

A final major problem that should be 
answered in the light of the fundamental 
principle of inevitability of activity and ex- 
periencing is the matter of grouping and pro- 
motions. It seems to be conceded generally 
that school children should be classified and 
promoted in such ways that relatively homo- 
geneous groups will result. Uncertainty still 
remains as to what basis should be accepted 
in determining the homogeneity of groups. 
The traditional basis has been that of edu- 
cational age, in accordance with which chil- 
dren were promoted from one grade to an- 
other when the teacher felt that they had 
mastered sufficiently the stints of subject- 
matter prescribed. A basis that has sup- 
planted the traditional one partially is that 
of mental age. Upon this basis, children are 
grouped or promoted at such rates that those 
with approximately equal scores on a group 
intelligence test are placed in a class together. 
To determine whether either of these bases is 
justifiable, apply the criterion. By using 


either will the experiences of the children 
concerned produce greater happiness for 


the greater number in the long run? Per- 
haps the use of another basis of homogeneity, 
that of social age, will come more nearly do- 
ing so. 

Further specific application of the criterion 
is unnecessary. The soundness of the prin- 
ciple seems apparent. Then why not its 
application? 


1. This notion, the doctrine of utilitarianism, is not 
new. It is essentially the same doctrine taught by 
Jeremy Bentham, James and John Stuart Mill, and 
Henry Sidgwick. The only thing that may be new is 
the application of the doctrine in American educational 
theory. 

An additional question may be, what is happiness? It 
is assumed that the distinction between happiness and 
fun is self-evident. Perhaps the best definition of hap- 
piness is that proposed by Benjamin Franklin when he 
said happiness was the satisfaction of man’s original de- 
sires. Such definition rejects the orthodox notion that 
original nature is fundamentally bad. It assumes that 
original nature is neither moral nor immoral, that the 
spirit of brotherly love and service is just as much a 
part of human nature as is the spirit of selfishness. The 
moral element enters only when human nature ex- 
presses itself in social situations. The fundamental 
principle, then, with all its modifications becomes as 
follows: as long as a person is alive he will be phys 
ically and mentally active, will have experience, and 
will grow whether we will it or not. Therefore, it de- 
volves upon the school and other social agencies to pro- 
vide each individual with such environment that his ex- 
periences will result in growth and learnings that facili- 
tate the satisfaction of most of the original desires of 
most of the people in the long run. 

2. S. E. Frost, Jr. “A Philosophy of Facts.” The Phi 
Delta Kappan. XIV, 87-89. (October, 1931.) 
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Age of College Students 


Although the general impression prevails 
that college students are young people of ap- 
proximately the same age, the assembled data 
show that the actual differences in their ages 
are very great. 

Facts concerning this question were col- 
lected in the survey of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities made by the Federal Office 
of Education. The Land-Grant group in- 
cludes some of America’s largest institutions 
of higher learning such as the University of 
Wisconsin, Cornell University, University of 
California, University of Florida, Texas A. 
and M. College, Kansas State Agricultural 
College, Mississippi A. and M. College, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, University of Maine, 
and 41 other colleges and universities. 

The study was based on the age of students 
at the time of entrance in college as reported 
by 22,159 former students. 

According to the data gathered, one per cent 
of the students were 15 years old or under 
when they entered college, while 4 per cent 
were 16 years old. Fourteen per cent of the 
total number began their college work at the 
age of 17 years. The greater number of these 
students entered the Land-Grant colleges in 
their early history when entrance require- 
ments were not so rigid. 

Since most young people graduate from 
high school at the age of 18 or 19 years, the 
majority of students entered colleges ‘at these 
ages, it wasfound. The proportion of college 
entrants at this age was 51 percent. Returns 
showed that 12 per cent started to college at 
20 years of age, and an additional 7 per cent 
at 21 years. That a considerable number of 
older persons attend college is indicated by 
the large proportion over 21 years of age, 
which totalled 11 per cent of the 22,159 stu- 
dents. In many instances the students were 
older than 35 years. 

Students matriculating in college below 
the age of 16 years were in most cases young 
women who studied home economics or 
young men who pursued liberal arts courses. 
A great majority of the students in agri- 
culture entered college at the later ages of 
20 and 21 years. Of the older students, a 
very large proportion took courses in 
education and were school teachers who 
were attending college for the purpose of 
improving their training and keeping up 
with modern changes in school practices and 
methods. 





The Crisis in American Education 


HE public schools of the Nation are facing 
their greatest crisis in history. Their 
work has already been curtailed on account 
of the depression, and further curtailments 
seemed so imminent that alarm for the future 
welfare of millions of American boys and 
girls led the President to call recently a Citi- 
zens Conference on the Crisis in Education. 
Some of the results of this conference may al- 
ready be known to you. Believing that you 
are interested in a subject so vital to the 
future of the Nation, we are giving you some 
of the extracts from the report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Citizens Conference. 
Concurrent with the issuance of this report, 
the National Survey on School Finance, con- 
ducted under the auspices of the United States 
Office of Education (by an eminent group of 
citizens) through special Federal appropria- 
tion, is making public the results of its study. 
Among other challenging facts presented by 
this committee is the pressing need that State 
taxing systems be revised and that the finan- 
cial administration of education be revamped 


if adequate schooling is to be assured to all 
American children. 
More than 40 State legislatures are or will 


be in session this year. If adequate informa- 
tion is given the public on the true nature of 
the school situation, it is believed that public 
opinion will encourage legislative action that 
helps realize the desire of every parent that 
every child be given the utmost chance to be- 
come a useful citizen. 

In response to the call by President Hoover, 
70 national leaders representing various civic 
interests assembled in Washington to con- 
sider the present crisis in education. Among 
those present, we find the names of nine mem- 
bers of Phi Delta Kappa: Hon. William J. 
Cooper, U. S. Commissioner of Education; 
L. D. Coffman, President of the University of 
Minnesota; S. B. Hall, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Virginia; Charles H. 
Judd, Dean of the School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Cloyd H. Marvin, Presi- 
dent of George Washington University; Joy 
E. Morgan, National Education Association; 
Paul Mort, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Paul C. Stetson, Superintendent of 
Schools, Indianapolis; and David E. Weglein, 
nee of Schools, Baltimore, Mary- 
and, 


Among the seventy who attended, eleven 
were labor leaders, eleven agricultural lead- 
ers, six leaders in business and industry, four 
experts in taxation and budget making, two 
economists and political scientists, two law- 
yers, six leaders of civic organization, ten uni- 
versity presidents and professors, ten state 
and city superintendents and other leaders of 
public education, two government officials, 
and six men of various other professions but 
interested in this topic. 

The President of the United States opened 
the Conference with an address of welcome 
from which we quote as follows: 

“Our nation faces the acute responsibility 
of providing a right of way for the American 
child. In spite of our economic, social and 
governmental difficulties, our future citizens 
must be built up now. We may delay other 
problems but we cannot delay the day-to- 
day care and instruction of our children. 

“Our governmental forces have grown un- 
evenly and along with our astounding na- 
tional development. We are now forced to 
make decisions on the merits of the various 
expenditures. But in the rigid governmental 
economies that are requisite everywhere we 
must not encroach upon the schools or re- 
duce the opportunity of the child through 
the school to develop adequate citizenship. 
There is no safety for our republic without 
the education of our youth. That is the 
first charge upon all citizens and local 
governments. 

“T have confidence that with adequate re- 
duction of expenditures there can be ample 
amounts obtained from reasonable taxation to 
keep our school system intact and functioning 
satisfactorily. Those in charge of the schools 
must be willing to face conditions as they are, 
to cooperate in discarding all unnecessary ex- 
penditure, to analyze all procedures, and to 
carry forward on a solid basis of economy. 
But the schools must be carried on. 

“I wish to thank you for giving of your time 
and coming here to Washington for this meet- 
ing. I trust that out of it will come recom- 
mendations that will be of national signifi- 
cance. Above all, may I ask that throughout 
your deliberations you bear in mind that the 
proper care and training of our children is 
more important than any other process that is 
carried on by our government. If we are to 
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continue to educate our children, we must 
keep and sustain our teachers and our 
schools.” 

As an introduction to the business of the 
Conference, Secretary Wilbur stated that the 
mission of the Conference, as defined by the 
President, is to recommend readjustments in 
education and reductions in Government ex- 
penditures that recognize the right of way of 
the children of America and the necessity 
for their adequate protection in whatever is 
done. 

The agenda presented to the meeting con- 
tained many statistical facts significant of the 
present situation. For example, they showed 
the decreasing national income; the increas- 
ing unemployment; the decreasing export 
trade; the increasing federal, state and mu- 
nicipal indebtedness; the decreasing scale of 
wages; the increasing tax burdens; and the 
decreasing farm income. 

As regards the schools, the data submitted 
showed the increasing enrollment in public 
schools, particularly at the higher levels; the 
decreasing number of youths over fourteen 
years of age gainfully employed; the increas- 
ing per capita costs of public education; the 
decreasing funds available for support of 
schools; the increasing capital outlay and 
school indebtedness; and the decreasing 
salaries of teachers. 

A special pamphlet on the Current Situa- 
tion in Education prepared by the U. S. Of- 
fice of Education and the Research Division of 
the National Education Association, gave the 
conference the latest available figures con- 
cerning the school situation. From the data 
presented it appears that expenditures for 
schools are being reduced, that the pres- 
sure for reduction is becoming more in- 
sistent, and that it has reached in some com- 
munities the point where no schools are be- 
ing maintained. 

Documents and committee reports were al- 
so submitted to the conference containing ad- 
ditional important data and suggestions as to 
constructive methods of dealing with the situ- 
ation. The conference was divided into sub- 
committees whose recommendations were re- 
ported back to the conference, discussed, 
amended, and adopted. 

A Declaration of Policy which contains the 
substance of the findings of the conference 
was compiled by a special committee. This 
Declaration of Policy contains forty state- 
ments bearing upon the crisis in education 
and ways and means for protecting the inter- 


ests of the American school child. The fol- 
lowing statements appear in the Declaration 
of Policy. We regret that space does not per. 
mit a more complete statement relative to the 
findings of the conference. These extracts, 
however, will indicate the attitude of the con- 
ference toward the problems under consid- 
eration. 

“Education is a fundamental obligation of 
public policy, related inseparably to long- 
term economic conditions and to the forms of 
governmental administration set up by or- 
ganized society to provide for the general wel- 
fare. 

“Educational procedure must be evaluated 
eventually in terms of far-reaching and 
broadly inclusive social purpose. 

“Education is a necessity, not a luxury, 
since the growth of the child cannot be halted 
or postponed during an economic emergency. 
Therefore, educational service should be ac- 
corded a high degree of priority in determin- 
ing the purposes and services which shall be 
supported by the States during a depression. 

“The major wastes in education should be 
eliminated through the abolition of control 
over, and interference with, education by 
politicians, of political appointments and of 
political corruption. 

“Local governments and local school dis- 
tricts should be reorganized and consolidated. 

“Administrative control of the schools must 
be centralized in the superintendent. 

“State administrative organization of edu- 
cation must be reorganized through the crea- 
tion of a non-political and professional agency 
for administration of the educational policies 
of the state, where such agency does not al- 
ready exist. 

“The state must assume the responsibility 
within its means of assuring adequate public 
education to all local communities, irrespec- 
tive of their financial condition. 

“We urge Congress to provide for federal 
assistance through emergency loans for a 
limited period to such states as may make an 
adequate showing of their inability to main- 
tain reasonable standards of support for pub- 
lic school education. 

“All governments, local, state, and national, 
should direct attention to the immediate ref- 
ormation of the system of taxation. 

“The Conference is deeply impressed with 
the seriousness of the present situation but 
feels that the suggestion of adequate remedies 
is beyond the scope of its instructions and 
mission; therefore this Conference respect- 
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fully directs the attention of the President 
and of the Congress to the danger of gross 
injury to the cause of education through 
injudicious and unwise reduction of edu- 
cational programs, the closing of schools, 
and otherwise, consequent upon economic 
conditions. 

“The Conference is opposed to the shorten- 
ing of the school year below the term existing 
previous to the depression, because such ac- 
tion will be a limitation upon the educational 
opportunities of the children, which in the 
long run will be neither economically nor 
educationally profitable. 

“School systems should weigh carefully any 
proposed curtailment policy with the view to 
securing real saving rather than to effect ap- 
parent economy that may be harmful to es- 
sential educational standards. 

“Rapid and unprecedented development of 
all forms of higher education during the past 
two decades, especially publicly supported 
higher education, not only reflects the distinc- 
tive character of our democratic idealism, but 
also furnishes conclusive proof of the reality 
of the long recognized principle of the equality 
of opportunity in American life. From these 


institutions has come a large proportion of 


the trained personnel of the established pro- 
fessions and the leadership of our complex 
industrial and social life. Furthermore, the 
results of the scientific research carried on by 
such institutions have been of well-nigh in- 
calculable worth to the economic life of the 
nation. When viewed from these two stand- 
points alone the general scheme of higher 
education of the country must be regarded as 
a principal, productive asset, the conservation 
and further development of which are mat- 
ters of permanent concern for the states and 
for the nation. 

“The effective, economical and non-polit- 
ical operation and adaptation of the plan of 
popular education, at all levels, from the ele- 
mentary schools through the universities, 
are fundamental obligations of the American 
State. 

“If the state is to have during the coming 
generation institutions adequate to serve its 
needs, it must not now unwisely weaken the 
human foundations of those institutions. 

“The peculiar position of public education 
in our democracy, supported and guided by 
local initiative and directly accountable to it, 
Suggests that there should be set up in every 
locality, councils broadly representative to 
mobilize and clarify public opinion in order to 
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deal more generously and wisely with the 
present crisis in education. 

“The school is only one of the many educa- 
tional agencies. The home, the church, the 
library, all must be maintained and strength- 
ened along with the schools. Since educa- 
tion does not stop with childhood the agencies 
of adult education must not be forgotten. 
Special attention might be given to training 
for parenthood.” 

In closing the conference, Secretary Wilbur 
said: 

“We have all met here to discuss a very prac- 
tical question, a question that is going to be 
decided in a thousand or more places, by 
school boards, by legislatures, perhaps by 
Congress, by superintendents of schools, and 
the decisions made by all of these individuals 
are going to determine in a large measure just 
what will happen to this generation of Ameri- 
can children. 

“The likelihood of suddenly coming out to 
clear skies is not very great. We have to 
think, it seems to me, in terms of an emer- 
gency that will last over the decisions of this 
year. So that I ask you as you go back to 
your various communities and to your re- 
sponsibilities to bear in mind that you came 
here for just one purpose, and that was to see 
what could be done under our American sys- 
tem to be sure that our boys and girls of this 
particular period are not robbed of their 
birthright in education. That is what this is 
all about. 

“I stated here that I thought highways less 
important than schools. I still think so. You 
didn’t think it worth while to do anything 
about that. You now have the responsibility 
of proposing something just as practical as 
that, and of seeing that whatever is prac- 
tical in the resolutions that are passed gets 
into the hands of the people that make the 
decisions. 

“If you are going to pay school teachers you 
have got to get the money to pay them, and 
that money now is going to be sought for from 
a dozen sources. So that we must take an 
aggressive attitude for the schools if we are 
going to see our children through. This is 
not a matter of passing resolutions. It is a 
matter of fighting, and there is no better thing 
to fight for than the American school child. 
I want to leave with you as you go that chal- 
lenge, fight through for those American 
school children, fight the highways, fight the 
politicians, fight all the groups. It is worth 
while.” 
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Relation of Public-School Support 
to Subsequent Per Capita 
Wealth of States 


Using proportion of wealth expended an- 
nually for public schools as an index, the 
relation of school support in 1890, 1900, and 
1912 to changes in per capita wealth of the 
states during periods from 1890 to 1930 was 
determined by the method of correlation 
and by comparing increase of per capita 
wealth in groups of states having different 
levels of school support. Both methods in- 
dicated a definitely positive association be- 
tween proportion of wealth expended for 
public schools and subsequent changes of 
per capita wealth of the states, whether meas- 
ured in absolute increase or in percentage 
change. Financial support of schools, how- 
ever, did not appear to have any significant 
positive relation to per capita wealth during 
periods preceding the time of the expenditure. 

The relation of school support in 1912 to 
changes in per capita wealth of the different 
states from 1912 to 1930 was selected for de- 
tailed study with various extraneous factors 
held constant by the method of partial cor- 
relation. The factors held constant both 
singly and in sets were: 


1. Per capita wealth of the states in 1912. 

2. Changes in population of the states from 
1912 to 1930. 

3. Mean annual temperature of the states. 

4. Proportion of the population of the states in 
private and parochial schools. 

5. Proportion of colored in the population. 

6. Proportion of foreign born in the population. 

7. Stability of state residence, that is, propor- 
tion of population of the states in 1930 which had 
been born in the state of residence. 

8. Increase in value of mineral products of the 
states from 1912 to 1930. 


Elimination of the influence of these factors 
had a general tendency to increase the posi- 
tive relation of school support to subsequent 
per capita wealth. Although some other ex- 
planation of the positive relationship may 
ultimately be discovered, the results of the 
study indicate that financial support of pub- 
lic schools, as measured by percentage of 
wealth expended, probably exerts a definite 


This brief statement is the summary of an article 
which appeared in the Elementary School Journal, 
January and February, 1933, by the author, Vernon 
Bowyer, Zeta 313, Principal of Skinner School, Chicago. 
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influence in producing increase of average 
per capita wealth in the states. 

The effect of school support on per capita 
wealth begins to appear within ten years 
after the time of the expenditure and begins 
to pass away after about twenty years. Mi- 
gration of population from state to state may 
account for the influence disappearing after 
twenty years. As years pass, a smaller and 
smaller proportion of those educated in a 
particular state still remain as residents of 
the state. After a period of twenty years, 
many of the persons educated in a state have 
moved to other states, where they are making 
their contributions to the development of 
wealth. Holding variations in migration con- 
stant by the method of partial correlation does 
not entirely eliminate the influence of this 
factor, as any amount of migration, even 
though uniform among the states, tends to 
lessen the measurable effect of education up- 
on the population of the respective states. 

It should not be assumed from the results 
of the study that public education necessarily 
has the same effect upon the personal finan- 
cial success of the individuals educated as it 
has on the development of average per capita 
wealth of the states as units. The influence of 
education upon wealth of the states probably 
results from increasing such factors as means 
of communication, inventive ability of the 
people, desire for a greater variety of com- 
modities and services, desire to improve own 
community as compared with others, ability 
and willingness to cooperate for community 
welfare, and the like. Ownership of wealth 
by individuals may or may not be propor- 
tional to their contribution to its development. 
In states where average per capita wealth ad- 
vances most rapidly, however, the individual 
members of the population obviously have a 
better chance to increase their wealth than do 
those living in states which lag behind in the 
development of wealth. 





Teachers Offer Protest 


The Chicago Division, The Illinois State 
Teachers Association is protesting the pub- 
lication of statements in the January 14 and 
January 28 issues of the Saturday Evening 
Post which are derogatory to the interests of 


education. Members have been asked to ex- 
press their disapproval of the attitude of the 
magazine in communications addressed to 
those concerned. 
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Trends in Education 
1920-1930 


Enrollment in American high schools in- 
creased 99.9 per cent between 1920 and 
1930. 

This is one of many significant facts about 
American public education during the last 
decade presented by a new Federal Office of 
Education bulletin on statistics of state school 
systems. 

Other notable changes are these: 

The per cent of children 5 to 17 years of age 
enrolled in the public schools rose from 77.8 
per cent in 1920 to 81.3 per cent in 1930. 

The schools are not only attracting a great- 
er percentage of children of school age to 
their doors, but they are keeping a greater 
percentage in daily attendance. Of every 100 
children enrolled in 1920 only 75 were in daily 
attendance. In 1930 there were 83 of every 
100 attending daily. 

While high school enrollment was increas- 
ing nearly 100 per cent during the decade 
elementary school enrollment was increasing 
only 10 per cent. 

The increase in enrollment in first grade, 
however, was only 3.9 per cent. The de- 
crease in the birthrate means that the decade 
1930 to 1940 will probably find the elementary 
school enrollment stationary or decreasing. 
The nation as a whole apparently will not 
have to build more and more elementary 
school buildings to house an ever increasing 
demand, but will need only to finance replace- 
ments of old buildings. The only exception 
to this prospect will be communities which 
are growing by the addition of new families 
taking up residence. 

Only 10,176 more elementary children en- 
rolled in 1930 than enrolled in 1928. During 
this same two-year period, however, high 
— enrollment jumped nearly half a mil- 
ion. 

The average child in United States public 
schools received 10.8 days’ more instruction 
in 1930 than did a child in 1920. 

The average school term stood in 1930 at 
172days. Reports reaching the Office of Edu- 
cation, however, indicate that many schools 
have cut their term lengths due to the de- 
pression. 

States in which the school term was length- 
ened 20 or more days are: Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Florida, Kentucky, Minnesota, North Car- 
olina, Oregon, South Carolina, Tennessee, and 
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West Virginia. Kentucky heads the list with 
an increase of 42 days or two school months 
within the decade. 





How Can We Finance 
Public Schools? 


A significant answer to the above question 
is supplied by the National Survey of School 
Finance conducted by Professor Paul R. Mort 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
under the direction of Commissioner Cooper, 
and with the assistance of an impressive 
group of educators, economists, and experts 
in public finance. In announcing the results 
of this National Survey of School Finance, 
Professor Mort said recently, “The present 
breakdown of traditional methods of financ- 
ing public schools is depriving approximately 
9,500,000 American children of essential 
schooling and threatening the welfare of mil- 
lions of others in cities throughout the union.” 
The survey finds that drastic tax revision in 
virtually all of the 48 states is immediately 
necessary if the poorer local communities are 
to be relieved of present crushing burdens 
and if a minimum program of care and edu- 
cation is to be set up for the children of those 
communities. Vast “barren areas” exist in 
the United States where schools have gone 
quite out of existence or are “distinctly 
inferior.”* 

The principal study completed by the sur- 
vey is entitled State Support of Public Edu- 
cation. This report is being published by 
Teachers College of Columbia University for 
distribution by the American Council on Edu- 
cation of Washington, D. C. 





Membership Fee Refunds 


Gamma Chapter, University of Missouri, 
has made provision for a refunding of mem- 
bership fees for members of the chapter who 
are in good standing and who are at the same 
time members of Alumni Chapters. The 
chapter will remit to the Alumni Chapter 
50 cents to be applied in part payment of 
that member’s dues to the alumni chap- 
ter. The chapter has informed all alumni 
chapters of its provision and of the condi- 
tions under which it will make good its 
promise. 





Emergency Employment Service 


Phi Delta Kappa offers this announcement 
service free to its members, at present un- 
employed, in keeping with the proposal set 
forth in The Phi Delta Kappan, December, 
1932. Conditions under which announce- 
ments will be accepted for publication are 
clearly stated in the proposal referred to. 
Those interested are referred to the Decem- 
ber issue, pages 112 and 124, for full 
details. 

Each member whose announcement ap- 
pears below has agreed to all conditions and 
regulations referred to and specifically to the 
following: 

1. To notify the national office of Phi Delta 
Kappa promptly on acceptance of any ap- 
pointment, regardless of whether it is secured 
through contact established by this service 
or not. 

2. To pay promptly any telegraphic or 
other expense incurred in his behalf by the 
national office of Phi Delta Kappa. He also 
agrees to accept any telegraphic communica- 
tions which may be sent to him collect. 

3. To supply promptly any information re- 
quested by a prospective employer, either 
directly or through a service bureau which 
has his credentials on file. 

4. That he is at present unemployed in a 
professional capacity. 


It is hoped that administrators and those 
who are privileged to recommend appointees 
will study these announcements carefully and 
communicate with any who seem to be likely 
prospects for appointment. While Phi Delta 
Kappa cannot assume any responsibility as 
to the qualifications of prospective employees, 
other than that they are members of the 
fraternity, it is the sincere hope of those re- 
sponsible that the service which is offered 
may be mutually helpful to employer and 
employee. 

Employers are requested to offer sugges- 
tions which may enable the fraternity to make 
the service of maximum usefulness. Phi Delta 
Kappa cannot participate in any form of se- 
lection or evaluation of the comparative 
merits of candidates. The fraternity will go 
as far as necessary to cooperate in every other 
way so long as such cooperation does not in- 
volve a prohibitive expense. 

Communications addressed to Phi Delta 
Kappa, 1180 East 63rd St., Chicago, will be 
given prompt attention. Each announcement 
is numbered (e. g., February No. 9) and some 
include the name of the candidate. When the 
name is given, employers are asked to write 
direct. When number only is given, employ- 
ers should address request for information 
to Phi Delta Kappa. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Gilbert L. Betts; formerly Senior Specialist in Re- 
search (1931-32), Natl. teacher training survey, U. S. 
Office of Edn.; B.S., McPherson College; M.A., Stan- 
ford; Ed.D. candidate (June, 1933) in educational re- 
search, Stanford. Experience: four years teaching; 
two years research director in public schools; one 
year university extension instructor. Desires educa- 
tional research with or without instructional or ad- 
ministrative duties. Available after June, 1933. Age 
39, married, no children. References and publications 
- request. 661 Gilman, Palo Alto, Calif. February 
No. 1. 


Young man, married; M.A. in School Adm., U. of 
Ala.; Ph.D. in Ednl. Psych. and Edn., U. of Cincinnati, 
1932. Sixteen years’ experience; rural, village, town 
schools; high school principal; city superintendent; 
teachers college and university instructor. Desires po- 
sition in Teachers College or University in Psychology 
or Education. Publications chiefly in psychology and 
teacher training. If interested, credentials will be 
—s John A. Broxson, Dady, Fla. February 

“ae 


Ph.D. in School Adm., 1931, wants teaching or ad- 
ministrative position in university, college or teachers 
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college. Age 34, married, good physique and excellent 
health. Eleven years teaching social sciences in 
school and college. Member Am. Political Science 
Assn. Specialist in legal aspects of education, includ 
ing higher education. Research and _ publication. 
Taught School Adm. in midwestern state university 
summer, 1932. Now doing research work. Available 
at once. Write, February No. 3. 


Married; teaching and administrative experience in 
high school and college; B.A., B.S., Phillips U.; M.A. 
in Edn., U. of Chicago; candidate for Ed.D., Stanford; 
also studied at Yale and Columbia. Desires po-ition 
in Education Dept. of Liberal Arts, Teachers or Junior 
College; or in High School Social Sciences or in 
School Administration. If interested, communicate 
with Austin C. Cleveland, 684 Columbia, Palo Alto, 
Calif., or Placement Service at Stanford or Chicago. 
February No. 4. 


Undersigned desires position as school administrator, 
supervisor, or with teachers college (Dept. of Edn.). 
He is 44 years of age, married, has excellent health. 
and holds B.S. and M.S. in Edn. from the U. of Va. 
awarded June, 1931. He has had three years’ ex 
perience as rural principal and thirteen as superin- 
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tendent. His graduate work included school adminis- 
tration, supervision, and problems in secondary edu- 
cation. A. C. Cooper, 421 N. Davis Ave., Richmond, Va. 
February No. 5. 

Young man, unmarried; A.B., Sterling College, 
Sterling, Kansas, 1931; M.A. in Edn., U. of Kans., 1932. 
Desires position in high school. Specialty—History and 
Latin. Minors—English, Economics and _ Sociology. 
Handle Typowrting. Collegiate days—member Pi Kap- 
pa Delta, Forensic Honorary Fraternity, debating three 
years. A member of College Y. M.C. A. If interested, 
write the Kansas Univ. Teachers Appointment Bureau, 
107 Fraser, Lawrence, Kans., or Paul R. Dobbin, Esk- 
ridge, Kansas. February No. 6. 


Young man, 26, single; undergraduate work at the 
College of Emporia and the Univ. of Kans., B.S. in Edn., 
1930; two years graduate work in history and political 
science; also some graduate work in English, all at 
U. of Kans. One year high school experience in his- 
tory and economics; experience as research worker in 
legislation. Position desired: Teacher of History or 
Political Science. Garland Downum, 1217 Tennessee, 
Lawrence, Kans. February No. 7. 


Married man, age 37, ideal training and experience, 
Business Edn. and Educational Administration. B.S. 
in Social Studies and Edn., State Teachers College; 
A.B. in Commerce Edn., Penn. State Coll., 1928; M.A. 
in Edn., U. of Chicago, 1931. Twelve years’ experience; 
commercial teacher, Dept. Head, principal, superin- 
tendent. Position desired in one of above or as College 
Instructor, Edn. or Commerce. Commercial Edn. ar- 
ticles published. J. Edwin Fisher, 1801 Marshall St., 
McMechen, W. Va. February No. 8. 


Man, 30, married; Ph.D. experimental and child psy- 
chology. Minors education and biology. Two years 
university teaching; other years assistant; research ex- 
perience. Publications in psychology and statistics. 
Student and staff in large eastern and western uni- 
versities (Yale, Columbia). Studied abnormal psychol- 
ogy in psychopathic hospitals. Member Sigma Xi. De- 
sires university, college, or normal school teaching po- 
sition in psychology, educational psychology or child 
development; also position for this summer. Write, 
February No. 9. 


Man, age 32, married; B.S. and M.A. in Edn., 
N. Y. U.; further study at Yale. Eleven years’ experi- 
ence as college teacher, Supt. of Schools; 1930-32 Spe- 
cialist in Teacher Training, Philippine Islands. De- 
sires position Normal School or College, as Principal, 
Dean, Teacher of Education, Psychology, Sociology, 
or in city or State: Dept. of Education. Write George 
. — 39 Russ St., Hartford, Conn. February 
No. ° 


Young man, unmarried; M.A. in Edn., Indiana U., 
1928; U. of Chicago, summer, 1928; of Michigan, 1931-32. 
Seven years’ experience—last three, boys’ counselor. 
Licenses: teacher, principal, superintendent. Desires 
high school position (guidance, dean of boys, teach- 
ing); Normal School or College, preferably Education 
Dept. (teaching, personnel work, dean of men). Pub- 
lications: guidance and personnel—high school and 
college freshman level. Write, Univ. of Mich., Bureau 
of Appointments, or Lawrence W. Hess, Avilla, Ind. 
February No. 11 


Young unmarried man; A.B. in Hist., Indiana U.; 
A.M. in Hist. and Edn., Harvard, 1928; additional work 
toward the Ph.D. (in History) at Wisconsin. Special 
field, American History. Five years’ experience in 
town and city high schools; one year at state normal 
college. Desires ition as Instructor in History in 
Normal School, College, or Junior College. Write 
Committee on High School Relations, Univ. of Wis., or 
Russell Hickman, February No. 12 


Man, married; college teacher of education and 
Supervisor of student teaching, five years; public school 
administrator, three years; high school teacher and 
head of department, five years. Desires position in 
Dept. of Education in College or Teachers College. 
Will accept supervisory position in public school work. 
Ph.D. in Edn., N. Y. U., 1932; M.A. in School Adm.., 
Ohio State U., 1925. If interested, write G. W. Leman, 
Drawer D, Wakefield, Mich. February No. 13. 


Young man, married, one child; Ph.D., U. of Chicago. 
Experience: nine years as junior and senior high school 
Principal; one year, Supt. of Schools; two summers, 
Normal School; one year, Asst. Prof. of Edn., univer- 
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sity; valuable experience on surveys. Desires position 
teaching Secondary Education in University, College, 
or Normal School. Publications chiefly on the cur- 
riculum. If interested, write, February No. 14. 


Experienced Principal; B.S. in Edn., U. of Ala. 
Single. Fifteen years’ experience as principal of high 
schools. Also experienced in teaching science, mathe- 
matics, and history. Best of references for past work. 
Prefers position as Prin. of Junior High School. Will 
consider Senior High School or work as Teacher of 
a or History. If interested, write February 

o. 15. 


Married man; M.A., 1922, Ph.D., 1929, in Edn. and 
Ednl. Psych., U. of Chicago. Experience: public school 
teaching and administration, teachers college and uni- 
versity teaching, college deanship. Desires position as 
Dean of a College, or in Dept. of Edn. in College or 
University. Investigations in the fields of educational 
guidance and the teaching of reading. If interested, 
write or wire February No. 16. 


Married man, 40; M.A., U. of Ky.; requirements com- 
pleted, candidate for Ph.D. at Peabody College, June, 
1933. Twenty years’ experience; high school principal, 
city superintendent, teacher of social sciences in col- 
lege. Major in Education, special interest in public 
school finance; extensive minor in social sciences. 
Would consider College Adm. position, College Teacher 
of Education or Social Science, High School Principal- 
ship, or City Superintendency. S. H. McGuire, New 
Concord, Ohio. February No. 17. 


Age 29, married. Education: Three and one half 
years graduate work at Columbia U. (M.A.), U. of Chi- 
cago, and U. of Kans. Expects to complete Doctorate in 
June, 1933. Six years’ experience; teacher in high 
school mathematics and science, psychology and edu- 
cation in teacher training institutions. Position de- 
sired: First choice, Psychology or Education in Uni- 
versity, College or Normal School; Second choice, High 
School Mathematics. Seth Nation, Casa Grande, Ariz. 
February No. 18. 


Middle-aged man, married; B.A., Des Moines College; 
M.A. in Edn., U. of Iowa, 1927. Twenty years super- 
intendent in cities from 2500 to 4000. Five years town 
principal and rural teacher. Able to teach Social 
Science, Math., and German (speaks German and has 
graduate minor). Desires position as Supt., Assi. Snt., 
Prin., or Teacher in large city system or Normal School. 
February No. 19. 


Man, married; Ph.D. in Psych., Ohio State U., 1932; 
M.A. in Social Science, Haverford College. Eight years’ 
teaching experience, five in History and three in 
Psychology; Dean of boys and men five years. De- 
sires a position in college or university, preferably in 
Psychology with administrative duties such as dean or 
student counselor. If interested, write J. Curtis New- 
lin, 29 Berkley Pi., Columbus, Ohio. February No. 20. 


Middle-aged man, married; A.B., Ind. State Teachers 
College; A.M., Teachers College, Columbia; Ph.D. in 
School Adm., Indiana U., 1931. Experience as grade 
teacher, high school teacher, high school principal, city 
supervising-principal, superintendent in small city, 
normal school instructor, and assistant in research. De 
sires position in Education and Psychology, Normal 
School or College. Research work in field of school 
surveys. If interested, write, February No. 21. 


B.A. (Eng., Hist., Edn.), Nebraska; M.A. (Eng.), 
Washington; M.A., (Edn.), Hawaii. Candidate, June, 
1933, Ed.D., master-teacher type, Stanford; Edn.—Sec- 
ondary, History and Principles; Eng. Lit., esp. Medieval, 
Renaissance, Puritan and Romantic periods; drama, 
comparative literature. Travel; foreign residence. 
Fifteen years’ experience: elementary and secondary 
school teaching and administration, including psycho- 
logical work; university reader and extension in- 
structor; platform; publication. Married, family. Pre- 
fers college position; teaching, administration or com- 
bination. George A. Odgers, Stanford University, 
Calif. February No. 22. 


Age 37, married; B.S. and M.S. in Edn., Indiana U., 
1933. Seven years’ experience; principal of graded 
school. Holds license in History, Economics, Political 
Science, Geography, Geology, and English. Desires po- 
sition in either Junior or Senior High School, preferably 
in field of social studies. If interested, write L. N. 
os 415 E. 6th St., Bloomington, Ind. February 

o. 23. 
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Young man, married soon; M.A. in School Adm., U. of 
Mo., 1932. Nine years’ experience; teacher of social 
studies and industrial arts, elementary school principal, 
Supt. in small town. Desires position as high or ele- 
mentary principal, or Supt. in small city or consoli- 
dated system. On winning team in intercollegiate de- 
bate; Pres. Coll. Y. M. C. A. If interested, write Com- 
mittee on Recommendations, Univ. of Mo., and Robert 
Powell Rickman, 504 N. Poplar St., Paris, Tenn. Feb- 
ruary No. 24. 


Young man, single; M.A. in Edn., U. of Mo.; work in 
Sociology at Purdue. Eight years’ experience in high 
school, Social Science. Principal fifth year here, must 
leave since the Indiana Tenure Law makes sixth con- 
tract permanent. Desires position as Teacher of So- 
cial Studies in Junior College or Prin. of High School. 
Committee of Recommendations, U. of Mo. has con- 
fidential record to date. If interested write O. A. 
Sanders, Hazelton, Indiana. February No. 25. 


Age 36, married, two children; Protestant, member of 
Kappa Delta Pi, N. E. A., F. & A. M.; Normal School 
graduate; B.S., 1926; M.A., 1930; 122 hours Ph.D. 
preparation. Thirteen years teacher, principal, super- 
intendent, registrar. Position desired: Prof., Registrar, 
Supt., Prin., or Teacher of Ednl. Adm. and Supervision, 
Educational Psychology, Economics, Sociology, or His- 
tory. If interested, write February No. 26. 


Young man, married; M.S. with major in physical 
education, Indiana U. Three years experience as 
coach of athletic sports in high school and college, two 
years as teacher of physical education in college, one 
year in high school and one summer session in uni- 
versity. Desires position in high school or college in 
Physical Edn. or Coaching Dept. If interested, write 
February No. 27. 

Ph.D., Yale; married, two children; extensive experi 
ence teaching psychology (general, clinical, educa- 
tional, applied, tests) and education, directing psycho- 
logical and mental hygiene clinics and special educa- 
tion departments; member of national, state and mu- 
nicipal commissions and committees; author of several 
texts and many monographs. Desires position as 
Prof. of Psych. or Edn., Director of psychological or 
mental hygiene clinic, special Edn. Dept. or Personnel 
Work, as Dean or Administrator. Write February 
No. 28. 

Young man, married, one child; M.S. in Edn., minor 
in History, Temple U., 1930. Six years’ experience; 
teacher of social studies, general science, French; high 
school principal, three years. Holds Supervising Prin- 
cipal’s Certificate in Pennsylvania. Desires position as 
Teacher or Principal of Junior or Senior High School, 
Supervising Principal, or College or Normal work. 
Write B. S. Weiler, 764 Marietta Ave., Lancaster, Pa., 
or Temple Univ. Placement Bureau, Philadelphia, Pa. 
February No. 29. 

Young man, married, two children; B.A., Edn., Wash. 
State College, 1922; M.A., Edn., Stanford, 1932; working 
toward Doctorate. Eight years teaching manual and 
applied arts high schools; ten years in normal school; 
at different periods, principal, training school, in- 
structor applied arts, director student activities, execu- 
tive secretary, assistant to president. Desires position 
in Normal School or College, Dept. of Education or 
personnel work. Publications in fields of manual arts 
and photography. Write February No. 30. 





Facts About American Education 


Twenty-three of every 1000 adult Americans 
are college graduates. 

One hundred twenty-five of every 1000 are 
high-school graduates. 

The chances of a boy or girl going to high 
school, which were only 1 in 25 in 1890, are now 
1 in 2. 

The chances of a boy or girl going to college, 
which were only 1 in 33 in 1900, are now 1 in 6. 

One of every 4 Americans attended some kind 
of school during the past year. 

Of every 1000 pupils in fifth grade, 610 enter 
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high school, 260 graduate from high school, 169 
enter college and 50 graduate from college. 

Ten cents per day paid by every person of vot. 
ing age in the United States would pay the entire 
bill for public education: Per year for each 
child: Elementary, current expense, $67.82; high 
school, $144.03; college and university, $500. 

Costs per school day per child in public ele. 
mentary school: 39 cents; in high school: 809 
cents. 

Costs per hour per child in public elementary 
school, 7.8 cents; in high school, 16 cents. 

Costs per hour per class: average oi 39 elemen- 
tary pupils, $3.04; average of 25 high school pu- 
pils, $4. Of these costs 75 per cent is for provid. 
ing trained teachers and supervisors. 

The above facts have been brought together 
largely from statistics collected on a nationwide 
scale by the Office of Education in Washington, 
D.C. 





YOUR NATIONAL MAGAZINE 
(Continued from page 145) 


zine be discontinued with the June issue im- 
mediately following the termination of good 
standing, as is the present practice, or should 
a member’s name be retained on the mail- 
ing list for a year beyond the termination 
of his paid-up good standing? These and 
all related problems should be given atten- 
tion by such a committee as the editor is 
recommending. 

It would help such a committee materially 
if they could have the benefit of criticisms, 
favorable and unfavorable, and suggestions 
for change and improvement from our mem- 
bership individually and by chapters, active 
and alumni. 

What is good about The Phi Delta Kappan? 
Do you like to read it and if so, why? If not, 
why not? What is wrong with The Phi Delta 
Kappan? What can be done to improve it? 
Is it a worthy publication to represent our 
Phi Delta Kappa? If not, what needs to be 
done to make it so? These questions will 
suggest others. They are not idle questions. 
They demand an answer. Will you do your 
part to assist a committee to make such a 
survey? 

If you are interested and wish to help the 
committee to understand the problem as you 
see it, you may prefer not to send your com- 
munications to the editor. Instead, we sug- 
gest that you address all such communications 
to The Magazine Survey Committee, in care 
of our National Secretary, Walter B. Jones, 
212 Darragh Street, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 





Directory of Chapters 


NORTHEAST DISTRICT 


HERBERT HARPER, District Representative, Murray 
Hill Industrial High School, New York, New York. 
Bera—Columbia University 
Garth H. Akridge, Secretary, Box No. 113, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, New York. 
Tueta—Cornell University 
M. L. Hulse, Secretary, 251 Goldwin Smith Hall, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 
lora—Harvard University 
Elmer D. West, Secretary, 6 Lawrence Hall, Kirk- 
land Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
X1—University of Pittsburgh 
Theodore A. Siedle, Secretary, 210 State Hall, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Ruo—New York University 
Ira M. Kline, Secretary, Room 54, Student Activities 
Building, New York University, Washington Square 
East, New York, New York. 
favu—University of Pennsylvania 
Charles E. Sohl, Secretary, Room 113, Bennett Hall, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 
Apna Beta—University of Virginia 
Henry G. Acker, Secretary, Room D, Peabody Hall, 
University of Virginia, University, Virginia. 
AtpHa Eta—-Temple University 
Everett Townsend, Secretary, Box No. 141, Temple 
University, Broad Street and Montgomery Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
AtpHa Lamppa—Boston University 
Edward H. Temple, Secretary, 
School of Education, Boston University, 
Massachusetts. 
Avpxa Pr—Rutgers University 
Robert Walker, Secretary, 


29 Exeter Street, 
Boston, 


School of Education, 


Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


AtpHA Ruo—Johns Hopkins University 
Walter Miller, Secretary, 3 East 25th Street, Baiti- 
more, Maryland. 


WESTERN DISTRICT 


WALTER E. MORGAN, District Representative, 914 
Fifteenth Street, Sacramento, California. 

Detta—Stanford University 
Laurence Campbell, Secretary, Box No. 1165, Stan- 
ford University, California. 

LamMspa—University of California 
Edward Ryce, Secretary, Haviland Hall, University 
of California, Berkeley, California. 

Nu—University of Washington 
F. F. Powers, Secretary, 114 Education Hall, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 

Cu1—University of Oregon 
A. B. Stillman, Secretary, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 

AtpHa GAMMA—State College of Washington 
Don Douglas, Secretary, Box No. 247, College Sta 
tion, Pullman, Washington. 

Atpxa Epstton—University of Southern California 
Merritt M. Thompson, Secretary, Box No. 123, Uni 
versity of Southern California, Los Angeles, 
California. 

Atpna Zera—University of Arizona 
O. K. Garretson, Secretary, Bin-A, University Sta- 
tion, College of Education, Tucson, Arizona. 

ALPHA Omicron—Claremont Colleges 
Bertram A. Betts, Secretary, Department of Educa 
tion, Claremont Colleges, Claremont, California. 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 
E. A. COLLINS, District Representative, State Teachers 
College, Warrensburg, Missouri. 
GammMa—University of Missouri 
Charles H. Butler, Secretary, University High School, 
Columbia, Missouri. 


Mu—university of Texas 
L. C. McDonald, Secretary, Box No. 1642, University 
Station, Austin, Texas. 

Pst—Peabody College 
L. L. Gore, Secretary, Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

AtpHA ALPHA—University of Oklahoma 
Lonnie D. Huddleston, Secretary, Box No. 213, Fac 
ulty Exchange, University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Oklahoma. 

ALPHA Kapprpa—University of Tennessee 
A. D. Mueller, Secretary, Box No. 4226, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

AvpHa X1—University of Alabama 
Wilbur T. Harris, Secretary, Care Dr. Paul W. Terry, 
School of Education, University, Alabama. 


NORTH CENTRAL DISTRICT 


W. W. PATTY—District Representative, School of Edu- 
cation, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 
AtpHA—Indiana University 
Guy L. Foster, Secretary, Science 36, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana. 
Zeta—University of Chicago 
Arthur E. Traxler, Secretary, Faculty Exchange, 
School of Education, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
Pi—University of Illinois 
’ Seyler, Secretary, 102 Education Building, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
Sicma—Ohio State University 
Elmer B. Royer, Secretary, Education Building, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
Upstton—Northwesiern University 
John Shank, Secretary, School of Education, North- 
western University, Evanston, I]inois. 
Pui—University of Wisconsin 
H. Clifton Hutchins, Secretary, Box No. 183, Bascom 
Hall, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Omeca—University of Michigan 
Fred G. Walcott, Secretary, 4007 University High 
School, University of Michigan, Ann _ Arbor, 
Michigan. 
Avpua Iotra—University of Cincinnati 
J. A. Woofter, Secretary, Campus Station, Box No. 1, 
Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, Cin 
cinnati, Ohio. 
AtpHA Nu—University of Kentucky 
Louis Clifton, Secretary, College of Education, Uni 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 
CENTRAL WEST DISTRICT 
H. C. KOCH, District Representative, Teachers College, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Epstton—University of Iowa 
Alvin W. Schindler, Secretary, College of Education, 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
Era—University of Minnesota 
S. E. Torsten Lund, Secretary, Room 208, Burton 
Hall, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. 
Kappa—University of Kansas 
J. Garland Downum, Secretary, 117 Fraser Hall, Uni 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 
Omicron—University of Nebraska 
Roy E. Cochran, Secretary, Room 203, Social Science 
Building, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
AvtpHa De_tta—Kansas State College 
W. H. Andrews, Secretary, Department of Education, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kansas. 
AvcpHA THEeTA—University of North Dakota 
Walter M. Loomer, Secretary, Box No. 546, Uni- 
versity Station, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 
A.tpHA Mvu—Colorado State Teachers College 
Barton Meeker, Secretary, Colorado State Teachers 
College, Greeley, Colorado. 





Tue public schools 


are the people's schools and the people 
must know and understand them, other- 
wise the people will not support them. 
The accomplishments of the schools 
should be carried to the public not 
once or twice a year but through all 
the weeks of the year, not in the spirit 
of self-seeking notoriety, but for the 
definite purpose of building public opin- 
ion in support of the most vital and the 


most important institution of modern 


society, namely, the public schools. 


—J. M. Gwinn 





